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Artic ie I. 


An Account of the Voyages undertaken by the Order of his prefent 
Majefty for making Difcoveries in the Southern Hemi/phere, and 
fucceffively performed hy Commodore Byron, Captain Wallis, Cap- 
tain Carteret, and Captain Cook, in the Dolphin, the Swallow, 
and the Endeavour. Drawn up from the Fournals, which 
awvere ki pt by the feveral Commanders, and from the Papers of Jo- 
feph Banks, £/g. 4y John Hawkefworth, LL.D. Illufrated 
with Cuts, anda great Variety of Charts and Maps relative 
to Countries now firft difcovered, or hitherto but imperfeGly known. 
3 Vals, large 4to. 31, 35. Cadell.* 


HE peculiar circumftance attending the work before us, 

of being publifhed under the aufpices of government, 
has proved the means of fubjeciing it to more minute exami- 
nation than is ufually exercifed by the generality of readers. 
Such patronage, while naturally tending to increafe the im- 
portance of thefe journals in the public opinion, reftridted 
the editor in the execution of his tafk, to pay greater 
attention to the purpofe for which the work might be ufe- 
ful, than to the gratification of general curiofity. This 
alfo was the cafe with refpe& to the journalifts. The pro- 
fefled defign of the feveral voyages here related being to 
promote the glory and commercial intereft of the nation, by 
the difcovery of unexplored lands, it became neceflary for the 
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commanders to be parficularly explicit in the detail of all fuch 
remarks as ferved to delineate the maritime circumf{tances of the 
iflands and traGs of ocean through which their courfe had been 
direéted ; to accumulate, for the benefit of future voyagers, 
a fund of nautical obfervations. Wherever therefore, either 
has facrificed the gratification of curiofity to more important: 
objeéts, he ought to be confidered as meriting rather the ap. 
probation than cenfure of his readers. The regard which the 
voyagers and editor have paid torthe, utility of the work, how. 
ever, has not prévented them from mixing their detail with 
trifling incidents or reflexions foreign to the fubje€t. Such as 
we meet with of this nature, we fhall at prefent forbear to fpe- 
eity, and only obferve, that as novelty confers even on trifling 
occurrences fome degree of importance, efpecially in the opinion 
of the obfervers, it is dificalt wholly to fupprefs the pruri- 
ency of narration, and to avoid the digreflions to which the 
defire of uniting inftru€tion with entertainment may expofe a 
fournalilt, in the circumnavigation of the globe. 

Whatever objeStions may be raifed againit the drynefs of fome 
parts of t!e work, and the futility of others, we muft admit 
with Dr. Hawkefworth, that the expedient of relating the feverab 
voyages in the firft perfon, was judicioufly adopted : for though 
by this mode of narration we are frequently precluded from 
diftinguifhing the reflexions of the voyagers from thofe of the 
editor, yet certainly the navigator and the reader are thereby 
brought nearer to each other, and the attention of the latter 
is more ftrongly excited, than it could have been by the hifto- 
tical form of relation. This circumftance, however, is not 
unaccompanied with its peculiar difadvantage ; which is, that 
it often makes the work appear of an uncqual and diffimilar 
texture. 

In the dedication to the king, the editor roundly afferts, thot 
under his majefty’s aufpices, in litrle more than feven years, dif- 
coveries have been made far greater than thofe of all the na- 
vigators in the world colledtively, from the expedition of Co- 
Jumbus to the prefent time. Had Dr. Hawkefworth affirmed 
only, that our gracious fovereign has been more folicitous, 
from a laudable motive, and afforded greater encouragement for 
promoting fuch difcoveries than any preceding monarch, the 
compliment would, in our opinion, have been not only better 
founded, but equally honourable to his majefty.. 

Is the difcovery of fome clufters of finall iflands, or rather 
rocks, which fcarcely deferve place in a chart, to be put in the 
balance with that of large and inhabited regions which former 
navigators have difcovered in the Atlantic ocean? A late tra- 


veller into Sicily informs us, that a fpeCtator may defery from 
mount 
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mount tna a far greater multitude of flars in the firmament, 
than has been obferved from any other ftation: but fhall we 
admit that aftronomy is more enriched by this difcovery, than 
by the obfervation of all the planets and fixed ftars which 
have before been explored? Truth is never fo much violated 
as by the ufe of hyperbolical panegyric, which, fo far from 
conferring luftre on the obje& of applaufe, ferves only to 
expofe the adulation, or prejudice of the author. Before 
entering upon the accountyef this work, we fhall endeavour 
to point out thofe fuppofedstracts of ocean which have hi- 
therto been imperfeétly explored. Our knowledge of the 
fouthern hemifphere has been obtained chiefly from the 
account of circumnavigators, and the voyages of Pelfart, Taf- 
man, and de Quiros 5 the two firft performed refpeétively in 
the years 1628, and 1642, and the latter towards the end of 
the fixteenth century. With refpect to many other voyagers, 
the accounts they have delivered are extremely unfatisfactory ; 
a circumftance which affeéts even the relation that bears the 
name of de Quiros, 

The courfe which has been fteered by all the circummnavi- 
gators, Magellan alone excepted, was that of coafting South 
America to northern latitudes, and then {tretching away for 
Afia, within the tropi¢ of Cancer. But Magellan, as foon as 
he had paffed the ftreights diftinguifhed by his name, directed 
his courfe for forty degrees of longitude, to the fouth of Ca- 
pricorn. His track runs through various knots of iflands, 
from 1c° to 27° fouth latitude, near the land marked in the 
charts by the name of de Quiros, and to the north of what is 
fuppofed the Solomon Iflands. The courfes of other na- 
vigators were northward of this, and very few made any 
difcoveries of importance; fo that from the equator to 
25° N, lat. there feemied to be no reafon for fuppofing the 
exiftence of iflands unknown. To the fouth of the line, ia lat. 
10°, the ifles of Solomon were conjectured to lie. In lat, 
20°, and between 140° and 150° W, long. lies part of the 
fuppofed continent of de Quiros. Both thefe lands were fo im- 
perfectly known, and even their exiftence queitioned, that 


- geographers were at a lofs to pronounce any thing pofitively 


concerning them. With refpect to New Iceland, a imall part 
only of the coaft was difcovered by Tafman in 1642; who 
did not land upon it. it is marked in all the charts as a fpot 
of broken coait, ftanding, among many others; a reproach to 
the geographical knowledge of maritime and commercial 

powers, 
New Guinea, Carpentaria, and New Holland, are marked 
in all charts as one country, it being doubted whether Carpen- 
R 2 taria 
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taria is feparated from the former. As to the fuppofed line of 
connection between Van Diemen’s Land, and that feen 
Nuyts in 1627, and likewife the conne€tion between Die. 
men’s-Land and Carpentaria, they were entirely unknown. 

It appears therefore, that the track which remained parti- 
cularly to be explored, was the fpace of fuppofed ocean to the 
eaft, north, and fouth of the country called New Zealand ; 
which immenfe fpace comprehended all to the fouth of Ma- 
gellan’s track, and to the eaft f Tafman’s. Another fpace 
of fuppofed ocean lies to the “fouth of Diemen’s Land, and 
the ifland of Amfterdam and St. Paul; the only land ever ob- 
ferved in that quarter being Cape Circumcifion, feen by the 
French in 1739. 

Such were the fouthern tracks, in which no difcoveries had 
been made, or attempted, from Tafman’s voyage in 1642 to 
that of Boggewein in 1721; the latter of whom performed 
but little, and much does not feem to have been intended. 

The following table will fhow the dates of the feveral great 
dijcoveries, 

1492. Columbus made his firft voyage. 

3519, Magellan difcovers his ftreights. 

1527. Alvarez de Mendoga difcovers Solomon’s Iflands, 

1595- De Quiros fails in fearch of Solomon’s Iflands, and 
difcovers other lands. 

1616. Le Maire difcovers his ftreights. 

1618. The Dutch difcover that part of New Holland called 
Concordia. 

i619. The Dutch difcover that part of New Holland called 
Land of Edels. 

1622. The Dutch difcover that part of New Holland called 
Scewin’s Land. | 

1627. The Dutch difcover that part of New Holland called 
Nuyt’s Land. 

1628. Pelfart’s voyage performed. 

1642. Tafman’s voyage performed. 

From the epoch of ‘T'afman’s voyage, for the fpace of a 
century, it appears, that the powers of Europe have not pro- 
fecuted any difcoveries in the fouthern hemifphere; a fur- 
prifing circumftance, when we confider the fpirit of coloniza- 
tion which has been indulged in that period, and the probability 
of many regions remaining unexplored, which would extend 
the dominion, and encreafe the commerce of the nation by 
which they fhould be difcovered. 

We fhall now proceed to attend our circumnavigators on 
their refpeciive voyages, : 

This 
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This work commences with the voyage of commodore 
Byron, in the Dolphin, who failed the 21ft of June, 1764. 
The firft remarkable circumftance that we meet with in this 
narration is fearching in vain for Pepys’s-Ifland, which he de- 
termines to have no exiltence, upon ground apparently good. 
He then dire&s his courfe to the coaft of Patagonia for wood 
and water, where he meets with a race of men of an extra- 
ordinary ftature. A man of fix feet two inches high became 
a pigmy amongft them; for,the fhorteft of five hundred was 
fix feet fix inches, and proportionably broad and mufcular. 

Mr. Byron’s account of this part of the coaft of Patagonia 
js curious and inftruciive, and feems to be drawn up with fo 
much accuracy and care, that future navigators muft reap 
ereat advantage from perufing it, By his defcription of the 
country about Sandy-point-bay, we are convinced of the error 
ef fuppofing all thofe tracks to be defarts. 


‘ Upon the point, fays he, we found plenty of wood, and very good 
water, and for four or five miles the thore was exceedingly pieafant. 
Over the point there is a fine level country, with a foil that, to all 
appearance, is extremely rich ; for the ground was covered with 
flowers of various kinds, that perfumed the air with their fragrance ; 
and among them there were berries, almoft innumerable, where 
the blofioms had been fhed: we obferved, that the grafs was very 
good, and that it was intermixed with a great number of peas in 
blofiom. Among this luxuriance of herbage we faw many hun- 
dreds of birds feeding, which from their form, and the uncommon 
beauty of their plumage, we called painted geefe. We walked 
more than twelve miles, and found great plenty of fine frefh wa- 
ter, but not the bay that we fought; for we faw no part of the 
fhore, in all our walk from Sandy Point, where a boat could Jand 
witheut the utmott hazard, the water being every where fhoal, and 
the fea breaking very high. We fell in with a great number of 
the huts or wigwams of the Indians, which appeared to have been 
very lately deferted, for in fome of them the fires which they had 
kindled were fcarcely extinguifhed ; they were in little recetles of 
the woods, and always clofe to frefh water. In many places we 
found plenty of white cellery, and a variety of plants, which pro- 
bably would be of great benefit to feamen after a long voyage. Ina 
the evening, we walked back again, and found the fhips at anchor 
in Sandy Fojat Bay, at the diftance of about half a mile from the 
hore. The keen air of this place made our people fo voracioufly 
hungry that they could have eaten three times their allowance; I 
was therefore very glad to find fome of them employed in hauiing 
the feine, and others on fhore with their guns: fixty very large mul- 
lets were taken with the feine, as I came up; and the gunners 
had good {port, for the place abounded with geefe, teale, {nipes, 
and other birds, that were excellent food.’ 

The commodore relates the following circumftances refpea- 
ing the benefit of which Port Famine may be rendered to our 
Navigation, 

R 3 © On 
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© On each fide of this [Sedger] river there are the fineft trees 
ever faw, and I make no doubt but that they would fupply the 
Britifh navy with the beft malts in the world. Some of them aré 
of a great height, and more than eight feet in diameter, which is 
proportionably more than eight yards in circumference; fo that 
four men, joining band in hand, could not compafs them: among 
others we found the pepper-tree, or winter’s bark, In great plenty. 
Among thefe woods, notwithitanding the coldnefs of the climate, 
there are innumerable parrots, and other birds of the’ moit beau. 
tiful plumage. I fhot every day geefe and duks enough to ferve 
my own table and feveral others, and every body on board might 
have done the fame: we had indeed great plenty of freth provifions 
of all kinds; for we caught as much fifth every day as ferved the 
companies of both fhips. As I was much on fhore here, I tracked 
many wild beaits in the fand, but never faw one; we’ alfo found 
many huts or wigwams, but never met with an Indian. The country 
between this Port and Cape Forward, which is diftant about four 
leagues, is extremely fine; the foil appears to be very good, 
and there are no lefs than three pretty large rivers, befides feveral ® 
brooks.” ! 

He remarks, that were it not for the feverity of the cold 
in winter, this country might, by proper cultivation, be made 
one of the fineft in the world. 

Mr. Byrons defcription of Falkland Iflands fhows them to 
be no fuch defpicable barren rocks as they have been imnduf- 
trioufly reprefented ; and our government certainly did right 
to fortify them, with the view of fecuring refrefhments for 
our veflels when navigating thofe feas. 


‘ In every part of Port Egmont (fays he) there is frefh water in 
the greateit plenty, and geefe, ducks, fnipes, and other birds are 
fo numerous, that our people grew tired of them: it was a com- 
mon thing for a boat to bring off fixty or feventy fine geefe, with- 
out expending a fingle charge of powder and fhot, for the. men 
knocked down as many as they pleafed with ftones: wood, hows. 
ever, is wanting here, except a little that is found adrift along the 
fhore, which I imagined came from the ftreight of Magellan. A- 
mong other refrefhments, which are in the higheft degree falutary 
to thofe who have centraéted fcorbutic diforders, during a lon 
voyage, here are wild celery, and wood-forrel, in the greate 
abundance; nor is there any want of muffels, clams, cockles, and 
limpets.” 

Seals and penguins, we are informed, are fo numerous in 
thefe iflands, that it is impoflible to walk on the beach with- 
out firtt driving them away.’ The coaft alfo abounds with 
fea lions, many of which are of an enormous fize, and ex- 
tremely formidable. Before Mr. Byron quits thofe iflands, he 
advances ftrong arguments for fuppofing them to be the fame 
with Pepys’s land, and Sebald de Wert’s Ifles. - 

The journalift afterwards returns to a defcription of the 
fireights cf Magellan, thro’ which the commodore navigated in 


the fpace of feven wecks and two days. His account of the paf- 
fage 
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fage is fo full and circumftantial, that it cannot fail of being highly 
ufeful to future navigators. From thefe ftreight:, his courfe 
was directed to the ifland of Mafafuero, where he procured water 
by means of cork-jackets, with which he had been furnifhed 
for that purpofe. He then fteered northward, in order to 
fall in with Solomen’s Iflands, or to make any other difcove- 
ries. Near lat. 23°, and long. tot, he conje&ured that he 
had pafied land, as he had generally a great fwell from the 
fouth ; bat the fea became quite finooth for a few hours, af- 
ter which the fwell returned. It is to be obferved, that no 
land is laid down thereabouts in any chart. 

In Jat. 14. and long. 144. he difcovered land, which proved 
to be an ifland, but like feveral others which were adjacent, 
it was found to be inacceffible. Their appearance, however, 
is defcribed as highly beautiful. Thefe he named the iflands 
of Difappointment. Soon afterwards he difcovered others, to 
which he gave the name of King George’s Iflands. The 
commodore’s boats feem here to have been much too free in 
firing upon the Indians, of whom feveral were killed more 
from wantonnefs than neceffity ; an error extremely impolitic 
in expeditions of this nature. 

In a hut, in another ifland, Mr, Byron found the carved 
head of a rudder, that had belonged to a Dutch long boat, 
which gives him occafion to remark that the fhip was proba- 
bly loft, as no voyage to thefe parts has been made known, 
This ifland he called Prince of Wales’s Ifland, In lat. 15°, 
long. 15 1°, thev for fome time loft the mountainous fwell from 
the fouth, which returned in long. 156°. and during this pe- 
tiod, they were in great want of refrefhments. Here we muft 
obferve, that Mr. Byron’s determination, which he took foon 
after of failing for the Ladrones, at fo great a diltance, being 
60 degrees of longitude, was very furprifing ; when fo many 
figns, particularly birds flying fouthward every evening, feem- 
ed to indicate that other iflands, and thofe probably large, 


‘were fituated at no great diftance. Accordingly, we fee by 


the chart, that the Society Ifles were very near him to the 
fouthward ; King George’s Ifland being but little to the north 
of Otaheite. 

It is to be regretted that the commodore could not m:ke a 
landing on the Iflands of Danger, as they had every ap- 
pearance of being interefting. Such inviting regions fhould 
certainly not be too haltily pafled by, on account of the rocks 
that environ them. Though concluded to be Soloimon’s Ifles, 
Mr. Byron did not view them attentively, nor carefully found 
the coafts, Byron’s lfle in lat. 1° 28” S. long. 173° 40° E. 
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feemed alfo worthy of obfervation, and was not fufficiently ex- 
ainined. 

On the commodore’s srrival at Tinian, he gives fuch a de- 
fer'ption of that ifland as will furprife thofe who remember the 
account delivered of it in the vovage of lord Anfon. Accord- 
ing to that agreeable narrative, it was reprefented as an Ely- 
fian fpot, on “which indulgent nature had lavifhed her choiceft 
ftores with the gayeft profufion, and where the genial tem- 
perature of the climate confpired with the happy fertility 
of the foil, fpontaneoufly to produce the molt delicious 
fruits in the utmoft luxuriance and perfedliion, The defcription 
of Tinian may be faid to realize whatever has been imagined 
by the ancient poets of a terrefirial paradie. By the acs 
count of commodore Byron, however, this beautiful fcene 
has fuffered a total alteration. Inftead of extenfive lawns and 
open groves, he met with nothing but impenetrable forefts of 
buthes and briars, intermixed with fwamps and marfhes. In: 
fiead of the limpid ftream, the frefh water was brackifh and 
full of worms, and the heat of the climate fuffocating. 


‘ The trees, fays he, flood fo thick, and the place was fo over- 

grown with underwood, that we could not fee three yards before 
us, we therefore were obliged to keep continually hallooing to each 
other to prevent ovr being feparately loft in this trackle(s wilder- 
nefs. As the weather was intolerably hot, we had nothing on be- 
fides our thoes, except our fhirts and trow(lers, and thefe were, in 
a very fhort time torn all to rags by the bufhes and brambles; at 
Jaft, however, with incredible dificulty and labour, we got through ; 
but, to our great furprize and difappcintment we found the coun- 
try very difterent from the account we had read of it: the lawns 
were entirely overgrown with a fltubborn kind of reed or brufh, in 
many places higher than our heads, and no where lower than our 
middies, which continually entangled our legs, and cut us like 
whipcord ; cur ftockings perhaps might have fuffered till more, 
but we wore none During this march we were alfo covered with 
flies from head to fo. ot, and whenever we offered to fpeak we were 
fure of having a mouthful, many of which never failed to get 
down our throats. — 

‘ Tam indeed of opinion, that this is one of the moft unhealthy 
fpots in the world, at leatt during the feafon.in which we were 
here. The rains were violent, and indeed almott inceflant, and 
the heat was fo great as to threaten us with fuffocation. The 

hermometer, which was kept on board the fhip, generally ftood at 
eighty fix, which is but nine degrees lefs than the ‘heat of the blood 
at the heart; and if it bad been on fhore it would have rifen 
much higher. I had been upon the coaft of Guinea, in the Weft- 
Indies, and upon the ifland of St. Thomas, which is under the 
Jine, but | had never felt any fuch heat as Ifelt here. Eefides the 
Inconvenience which we fuffered from the weather, we were in- 
ce(fintly tormented by the flies in the day, and by the mu‘quitos 
jn the night. Theifland alfo {warms with centipieds and {corpi- 
ons, and a large biack ant, {carcely inferior to either in the malig- 


nity 
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nity of its bite. Befides thefe there were venemous infects without 
number, altogether unknown to us, by which many of us fuffered 
fo feverely, that we were afraid to lie down in our beds; nor were 
thoie on board in a much better fituation than thofe on fhore, for 
great numbers of thefe creatures being carried into the fhip with 
the wood, took pofleffion of every birth, and left the poor feamen 
no place of reft either below or upon the deck ? 


It is remarkable that Mr. Byron’s defcription of Tinian 
was drawn in the fame feafon and month of the year in which 
the ifland had been vifited by lord Anfon; a circumitance 
which renders the extreme diverfity of the two narratives ftill 
more extraordinary and furprifing. It muft be remembered, 
however, that more than twenty years had elapfed between 
the departure of the Centurion, and the arrival of the Dol- 
phin at that ifland ; and it is well known how much, in that 
fpace, efpecially in a warm climate, the falubrity and face of a 
country may be changed, by a total negleé& of cultivation. 

On leaving Tinian, Mr. Byron propofed to touch at the 
Bafhee-Iflands, but making the moft of a fair wind, he paffed 
them. Thefe iflands have been reprefented as abounding with 
gold, fpices, rich gums, and dying drugs 

We cannot avoid remarking, that a perfon who perufes Mr. 
Byron’s Journal, without being previoufly acquainted with the 
inteution of the voyage, wou!d be apt to conclude, that his only 
bufinefs feemed to be, to go round the world as faft as he 
could, and that Difcovery was no part of his inftruétions : for 
every fair gale appears to have been reafon fufficient with him for 
bearing away from iflands never before feen. ‘The confequence 
of this conduct is evident in the paucity of his difcoveries. 

We may obferve of this voyage, however, that though it 
proves not highly interefting to curiofity, it was at leaft con- 
duéted upon a plan the beft calculated for facilitating farther 
refearches to future navigators. In the detail of nautical ob- 
fervations, both induftry and accuracy are confpicuous ; and 
the agreeable manner in which the commodore’s Journal is 
written compenfates, in a great meafure, for the deficiency 
of entertainment with refpeét to the fubjects of the nar- 
rative, 

We are now to fet forth on another voyage round the world, 
in the company of captain Wallis, who failed in the Dolphin 
the 26th of July 1766. 

From the co.:imencement of the voyage to the arrival of 
the Dolphin on the coaft of Patagonia, this journal alfo con- 
filts entirely of nautical narrative, fimilar with refpe& to the 
fubjeét, but greatly inferior in point of compofition, to that 
of commodore Byron. The 17th of December captain Wallis 
landed 
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landed on the coaft above mentioned, which fame, at that 
time, had rendered celebrated over Europe for the gigantic 
ftature of the inhabitants. Of the crowd of natives, whom 
the arrival of the Dolphin aflembled on the fhore, the cap. 
tain meafured thofe that appeared to be talleft. One of 
them was fix feet feven inches high, feveral more were fix fect 
five, and fix feet fix inches; but the ftature of the greater 
part of them was from five fect ten to fix feet. Their com- 
plexion is of a dark copper colour, like that of the Indians in’ 
North America; their hair is ftrait, and nearly as ftiff as 
hog’s briftles. The people are well made and robuft, but their 
hands and feet remarkably finall 

After quitting the ftreights of Magellan, and touching at 
feveral little iflands formeily unknown, the captain, on the 
1gth of June, 1767, difcovered the ifland of Otaheite, or that 
to which he gave the name of King George the Third’s Jfland. 
Every circumftance relative to this ifland attradls the reader’s at- 
tention ; but captain Wallis not having fo good an opportunity 
of information as Mr, Cooke afierwards enjoyed, fo many intereft- 
ing particulars are of courfe ‘not to be expected in his narrative, 
We fhall therefore poftpone the account of this ifland till we 
come to the voyage of the Endeavour; and only obferve at 
prefent, that in all captain Wallis’s tranfa@ions with the na- 
tives, we meet with fuch evident marks of their good fenfe as 
were fcarcely to be expeéted among a people fo much diftin- 
guifhed for fimplicity. Happy for them had they never re- 
ceived, with the vifits of the more polifhed Europeans, an in- 
fe&tion, which, in a country where the commerce of the fexes 
is indulged without any reftraint, will, in all probability, be 
productive of the moft fatal effects! Captain Wallis, how- 
ever, in the moft fatisfaftory manner, exculpates the crew of 
the Dolphin from the charge of having introduced into that 
ifland the venereal difeafe; which appears, upon the cleareft 
evidence, to have been imported by thofe who failed from 
France with M. Bougainville. 

On the 27th of June captain Wallis left Otaheite, and 
pafling feveral other iflands, the s:oth of September he ar- 
rived at Tinian. We before obferved, how extremely differ- 
ent Mr. Byron’s account of that ifland was from the reprefen- 
tation given of it in the voyage of lord Anfon. Mr. Wallis 
rather confirms the evidence of the laiter. ‘ In this place, 
fays he, we got beef, pork, poultry, papaw apples, bread- 
fruit, limes, oranges, and every refrefhment mentioned 
in the account of lord Anfon’s voyage. ‘The fick began 
to recover from the day they firft went on fhore.’ He ac- 


knowledges, however, the heat of the climate to be very great. 
T he 
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The 30th of November 1767, captain Wallis arrived at 
Batavia, and the 19th of May 1768, he landed in England; 
the whole voyage comprehending a period of 637 days. The 
incident for which this voyage is moft diftinguithed is the dif- 
covery of Otaheite, an ifland little remarkable for its fize or 
importance, but rendered an obje& of attention by the pecu- 
liar manners of the inhabitants. 

_ The next voyage in this colleftion is that of captain Car- 
teret, who commanded the Swallow floop appointed to attend 
captain Wallis, but being a very bad failor, fhe was left in 
the ftreights of Magellan, and afterwards proceeded by her- 
felf. ‘There appears to have been a degree of infatuation 
in the appointment of this fhip, which the captain has 
arraigned with juft fpirit. He was denied even common ne= 
ceffaries. 
' € T ventured to apply for a forge, fome iron, a fmall tkiff, and 
feveral other things which I knew by experience would be of the 
utmoft importance, if it was intended that I fhould make another 
voyage round the world; but I was told that the veffel and her 
equipment was very fit for the fervice fhe was to perform, and none 
of the requifites for which I applied were allowed me. 

The firft important intelligence we meet with in this Jour- 
nal is, that of Juan Fernandes being fortified by the Spaniards. 
Captain Carteret not knowing this circumftance, had propofed 
it as a place of refrefhment, but feeing a confiderable fortrefs 
with Spanifh colours, and all the appearances of cultivation, 
he bore away for Mafafuero. Leaving which, the captain 
fearched for the iflands of St. Ambrofe and St. Felix, but 
miffed them; though he judged from fome appearances that 
he once was near them. Davis’s Land he feems very juftly to 
fuppofe has no exiftence ; and his obfervations on this fubje& 
are excellently adapted for the ufe of future navigators. 

The zd of July 1767, he difcovered Pitcairn’s Iland, a 
thoufand leagues from the continent of America, in lat. 20° 
2’, The 12th he difcovered the Duke of Gloucefter’s Iflands 
in lat. 20° 38’, long. 146. W. 

‘ Thefe iflands are probably the land feen by Quiros, as the fitua- 
tion is nearly the fame ; but if not, the land he faw could not be 
more confiderable: whatever it was, we went to the fouthward of 
it, and the long billows we had here convinced us that there was 
no land near us in that direction !’ 

It appears evident, that as little dependence can be placed 
on the charts for the Ifles of Solomon, as for the land of De 


Quiros, 


‘ The next morning, fays he, being in lat. 10° S. long. 167° 


W. we kept nearly in the fame parallel, in hopes to have fallen in 
with 
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with fome of the iflands called Solomon’s Iflands, this being the 
latitude in which the fouthermoft of them is laid down, We had 
here the trade-wind ftrong, with violent fqualls, and much rain, 
and continuing our courfe till Monday the 3d of Auguft, we were 
then in latitude 10° 38 S. longitude by account 177° E. our dif- 
tance weft from the continent of America, about twenty-one hun- 
dred leagues, and we were five degrees to the weftward of the fitua- 
tion of thofe iflands inthe charts. It was not our good fortune, 
however, to fall in witb any land; probably we might pafs near 
fome, which the thick weather prevented our feeing ; for in this 
run great numbers of fea-birds were often about the fhip: how- 
ever, as commodore Byron in his laft voyage failed over the north- 
ern limits of that part of the ocean in which the iflands of Solo- 
mon are {aid to lie, and as I failed over the fouthern limits without 
feeing them, there is great reafon to conclude that, if there are 
any fuch iflands, their fituation in all our charts is erroneoufly laid 
down.’ 

Immediately afterwards we meet with the following paflage : 

¢ From the latitude 14° S. longitude 163° 46° W. we hada 
ftrong gale from the S. E. which made a great fea after us, and 
from that time I did not obferve the long billows from the fouth- 

ward til] we got into latitude 10° 18’ S. longitude 177° 30’ E. and 
then it returned from the §. W. and S.S. W. and we found a cur- 
rent fetting to the fouthward, although acurrent in the contra 
direGion had attended us almoft al! the way from the ftreight of 
Magellan; I conjectured therefore that here the paflage opened 
between New Takao and New Holland.’ 

if the reader turns to the chart of all the tracks fronting 
the title page, he will find, that long. 163° W. 1s 17 degrees 
of longitude thort of New Zealand; confequently, the long 
billows in the courfe could not be ftepped by the interruption 
of that ifland. This circumftance, therefore, affords pre- 
fumption of undifcovered land exifting to the eaftward of New 
Zealand, and to the fouthward of lieut. Cooke’s track. 

The ‘2th of Auguft the ceptain difcovered ey Char- 
Jotte’s iflands, but was not in a condi: ion, from the ficknefs 
of his crew, to obtain any advantage from the event. He 
faw enough of them, however, to conclude, that they abound- 
ed in variety of reirefpenents. After difcovering feveral other 
iflands, in lat. 4° S. long. 54° Ki. the captain remarks, that 
there is certainly much jand in this part of the ocean yet un- 
known, 

The z7th of Auguft he faw New Britain; where landing 
at a place which he called Englith Cove, he gives fuch an ac- 
count of the country as merits our attention. 

The fhore about this piace is rocky, and the country. high and 
mountamous, but covered with trees of various kinds, fome of 
which are of an enormous growth, and probably would be ufeful 
for many purpofes. Among others, we found the nutmeg-tree in 


great plenty, and I gathered aicw of the nuts, but they were not 
ripe 3 
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ripe: they did not indeed appear to be the beft fort, but perhaps 
that is owing partly to their growing wild ; and partly to their be- 
ing too much in the fhade of taller trees. The cocoa-nut free is 
in great perfeétion, but does not abound. Here are, I believe, all 
the different kinds of, palm, with the beetle-nut tree, various {pe- 
cies of the aloe, canes, bamboos, and rattans, with many trees, 
fhrubs, and plants altogether unknown to me.’ 

This is the firft authentic intelligence of the nutmeg grow= 
ing without the territories of the Dutch. For though Dam- 
pier affirmed the fame fact, his teftimony did not obiain the 
credit which it has fince been found to have deferved. 

When we confider the commercial advantages which might 
be derived to the nation from this difcovery, it certainly is inti- 
tled to the particular regard of adminiftration. The fcene which 
Mr. Carteret has found to produce this valuable fpicery, is an 
ifland to which, by priority of difcovery, Britain has an un- 
queftionable right. An ifland fituated in a latitude capable of 
producing every commodity of both the Indies; where alfo 
we night, at a fmall expence, form a fettlement, and fecure 
it by a fuitable fortrefs. By this means, we might entirely 
demolifh the monopoly of fpices, which, at prefent the Dutch 
exclufively enjoy. 

The captain remarks, that his ftation on New Britain was 
rauch the beft that had been their lot during the whole run 
from the ftreights of Magellan. 

Captain Carteret farther difcovered, that the country fup- 
pofed by Dampier to be one ifland, New Britain, is in reality 
two. To the new difcovered land Mr. Carteret gave the name 
of New Ireland. The beauty and fertility of thefe countries 
are reprefented to be very remarkable. Of the Duke of York’s 
Ifland, which lies in the entrance of the ftreight, he fays, that 
the land is level, and has a delightful appearance ; that in the 
interior parts, it is covered with lofty woods, and near the 
water-fide are the houfes of the natives, which ftand .not far 
from each other among groves of cocoa-nut trees, fo that the 
whole forms a profpeét the moft beautiful and romantic that 
can ke imagined. 

In the fea he foon after faw a canoe ninety feet long, yet 
made out of a fingle tree. The people, he tells us, had their 
hair, or rather wool, powdered white, and not only their hair, 
but their beards alfo. 

Mr. Carteret difcovered many large, fertile, and beautiful 
iflands, in the ftreight which he calls St. George’s channel. 
Among thefe New Hanover makes no inconfiderable figure, but 
the Admiralty Ifles are the moft confpicuous, One of them 
in particular would alone make a large kingdom, ‘ The 
woods, fays he, are lofty and luxuriant, interfperfed with fpots 
that 
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that have been cleared for plantations, groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, and houfes of the natives, which feem to be very nu- 
merous.—Nothing would be more eafy than to eftablith aa 
amicable intercourfe with them —-I think it probable, in the 
higheft degree, that thefe iflands produce many valuable arti- 
cles of trade, particularly fpices, efpecially as they lie in the 
fame climate and latitude as the Malaccas, and as I found the 
nutmeg-tree in a foil comparatively rocky and batren Upon 
the coaft of New Ireland.’ Such obfervations ought to render 
the account of theie voyages of greater importance than the 
mere gratification of curiolity. 

From thefe countties Mr. Carteret paffed to Mindanao, and 
thence to Celebes, correéting, as he failed, many errors of 
former navigators. He put in at Macaflar, where he met with 
fuch infamous treatment from the Dutch as juftly excited his 
indignation. In the paflage from Macafiar home, the Journal 
affords no interefling occurrences: Mr, Carteret atrived at 
Spithead the zoth of March 1769, after performing a voyage 
that proved of importance in feveral particulars, notwithftand- 
ing the extreme neglect of providing the fhip with neceflaries ; 
a neglect which deferves the more to be regretted, as it is evi- 
dent from the good fenfe confpicuous in Mr. Carteret’s Jour- 
nal, that had he been better provided, he would have moré 
fully afcertained the ttate of the fouthern heniifphere. 


[ To be continued, | 





Il. State Papers colléAed by Edward Earl of Clarendon. Fol. II. 
Fol. 11. 15s. Large Paper. lt. 55. Smail Paper. Payne. 
[ Concluded. | 


1% our former review of thefe Papers, we produced a paflag® 

of a letter from king Charles to the queen, wherein he af- 
firmed, that the principal motive for his concefhon to the 
Prefbyterians was the defire of affording her fatisfaétion ; but 
it plainly appears from fome letters of a fubfequent date, that 
this conciliating expedient, as adopted by his majefty, was 
far from receiving her approbation. She wifely judged, that 
a temporary conceffion for three years would expofe the king’s 
irreconcileable averfion to Prefbyterian principles, rather tham 
induce that party to efpoufe the defence of the royal caufe. 
To an accommodation with the Prefbyterians fhe had endea- 
voured to perfuade him, as the only means of obtaining their 
affiftance againft the independents in England; but fhe was 
eonvinced that fuch an accommodation could be effeéted only 
by a full compliance with their demands refpecing religion 3 


and was folicitous that the king fhould yield to their prejudices 
in 
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in this point, for the fake of the advantages he might thence 
derive towards extinguifhing the rebellion in England, and re- 
eftablifhing the fecurity of the crown. She appears to have 
paid but little regard to the plea of confcience, which, un- 
fortunately for Charles, he felt, in his delicate mind, to be 
incompatible with the expedients that policy and ftate neceffity 
fhould have determined him to adopt We fhall lay before 
our readers a letter from the queen to his majefty, on this 
fubject. | 
* Mon cher coeur, 


* Depuis ma derniere lettre par l’ordinaire, j’ay recene une des 
votres, par laquelle vous mandes que W. Murray vous demand des 
nouveaux pouvoirs, & vous perfuade de prendre le Covenant. J’ay 
efté ravie de voir que vous eltes fi refolus a ne le pas faire. Car 
pour moy, je fuis devis que vous eftes ruinés fi vous les faites. 
C’eft pourquoy je vous conjure de comtinuer firm dans cefte refo- 
lution. Et prenes garde auffidans autres chofes de vous laiffer aller 
petit a petit, comme font les efperances de ceux de Londre, & s’en 
tiennent afieurés que vous leur accorderes toutes leurs propofitions 
infenfiblement. Et j'apprehende, & avec raifon, que leur deffein 
eft de fe fervir de moy pour noftre ruine, & de me faire travailler 
aupres de vous autant que fe peut. Car ils font bien affeurés que 
je niray plus loin que ce que je crois ne vous peut pas faire du 
mal; comme j’ay fait, confiderant le temps ou nous fommes. Mais 
eux fous ombre de cela pretendent gaigner !e refte de tout ce qu’ils 
defirent. C’eft pourquoy, joies tousjours fur vos gardes, & prenes 
une conftante refolution de ne plus rien accorder du tout plus que 
ce que vous aves fait par W Murray, quoyque l'on vous puiffe per 
fuader, fi ce n’elt dans le governement Prefbiteriail ; dans lequel je 
crois vous deves contenter les Efcoffois, pourveu qu ils fe veulent 
joindre avec vous, ou pour une bonne paix, ou pour une guerre. 
J'avoue que je ne le voudrois pas donner pour rien, comme vous 
aves facit pour 3. ans; & permettes moy de vous dire, que je crois, 
fi je me pouvcis difpenfer d’une chofe que je croiois contre ma con- 
fcience pour 3. ans, & pour rien, j’erois plus loin pour fauver mon 
royaume. Mais pour toutes autres chofes, n’accordes plus rien. 
Vous n’aves desja que trop accordé en Ja donation des toutes les 
places. Vous devies garder cela, pour tirar quelque profit a la fin 
de tout & vous leur aves donné a cette heure pour rien; auffi que 
les evefques pour 3. ans. J’entend que W. Murray defire que vous 
authorifies leur grand feeau, que eft une chofé que vous ne deves 
jamais faire; car en ce fat/ant vous confefles & attires fur vous les 
maiheurs d’Angleterre: et fi dans une conclufion du tout il effoit 
trouvé 2 propos de le faire, il faudroit que ce foit. pour quelque 
chofe de fort advantageux, que je ne vois pointencore. Mais s’en» 
eft fait de l'un, il ne taut pas faire l'autre; & taches a remedier a 
ce qui eft fait; qui eft, de ne plus rien accorder de d’avantage. 
J’oferois dire que, quand vous aves fait ce meflage que vous aves, 
ne faire rien fert difavantageux pour vous, & que vous aves efté 
trompés. C’eft pourquoy il faut avoir un grand foin. Voice le 
dernier coup de la parti. & fans refource, fonges ytousjours; & je 
repete encore, dene plus rien accorder, & tout fouffrir plultoft que 
de donner Ja militia autrement que vous aves fait; ou d'abandon- 
mer vOs amis, fous ombre de leur faire du bien, comme lon vous 

7 pourra 
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pourra perfuader ; ni Irland, (je la confidere comme une refource) 
de ne point prendre le Covenant: ne point approuver leur otial 
fceau, ni nullifier ie voilre. A Dieu, mon cher coeur ! 

* Vous ne deves non plus impofer le Covenant aux autres, que 
de Ja prendre voufmefine. Car tous ceux qui le prenderont jurent 
de punir tous ceux qui font Delinquents, & cela eft tous ceux de 
voltre parti, & moi Ja premiere.’ 


In anfwer to the above letter the king writes as follows. 


¢ Deare hart, Newcaftell, Saterday, 5 De. 

* Thyne of the 23. gave me much comforte to fynde thy judge 
ment of affaires fo right in all foundamentalls, not without fome 
wonder that in fome particulars thou canft be fo much miftaken, 
For wheras thou rightly perceaves that thou art fought to be 
made ufe of to my prejudice, it is ftrange thou feeft not how; 
which to me is very vifible, there being nothing they can worke 
by (in this kynde) but only the Pres!! Goverst. In all other things 
they know thee tco cleare fighted. Sce if ever they trouble thee 
concerning the militia, or my friends? I warrant thee, no: butif, 
by thy meanes, they could obtaine the Pref. Go. abfolutely fettled, 
they would be confident, and with reafon, piece and piece, to 
worke all the refte of their ends. So that it isa marvellous thing 
to me, that thou, who fo wifely bids me be upon my guard not 
toloofe my grounds litle and litle, yet ftill art perfwading me to 
doe that, which thou gives me warning to efchew. Wherfor I fee 
plainly that it is only mifinformations, which caufes miftakings, 
that makes us to differ in opinion. For otherwais thou could 
not call my 3 years conceffion, a difpenfation againft my con- 
{cience ; when indeed it is but a temporery permiflion to continue 
fuch an unlawfull poffeilion, which for the prefent I cannot help, 
fo as to lay a hopefull ground for a perfeét recovery of that, which 
to abandon were directly againit my confcience, and (1 am confident) 
diftructive to monarchy. 

‘ Now, as for thy negative councells, I fully approve, and will 
be conftant to them all; being particularly glad that thou fo rightly 
underftands the Covenant, as to judge it unfit for me to authorife. 
Yet, let me tell thee that an aét of oblivion may reafonably folve 
the reafons thou gives, but that which makes it never to be yeald- 
[ed] to, is, that (albeit all the promiffory part of it were not 
againft honeft men’s confciences, yet) the frame of it is fuch, as 
the eftablithing of it is a perpetuall authorifing of rebellion.’ 


The letters from king Charles to the queen, at this period, 
are full of complaints and tender expoftulation, relative to a 
mifapprehenfion which he alledges fhe entertains, refpecting 
his fentiments and condu&; and there is certainly ground for 
admitting that her majefty was not perfeétly well acquainted 
with the delicacy of the king’s fituation She difapproves, even: 
in terms of reproach, of his having made a conceflion to the 
Prefbyterians, from which he had derived no advantage; and 
fhe diffluades him at the fame time from affenting to the Cove- 
nant, though this was the grand preliminary ftipulation re- 
quired in an advantageous treaty with that people. 


8 We 
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_ We fhall prefent our readers with part of a letter to his na> 
jefty, from the lords Jermyn and Culpeper, where the advice’ 
ef thofe counfellors, for the king’s condué in this perplexed 
fituation of his affairs, is delivered with great judgment and: 
precifion. | | 


‘In the firft place wee mut obferve, that whylt you oppofe 
what is offered to you for. redrefle of your prefent condition, 
you. (contrary to your ufuall method in difcuffing affaires of this 
natur) doe infift only upon negatives, and confine your arguments 
to. objections; you being fs far from propofing any other expe- 
dient (except that of forrain force, which without a firme foun- 
dation at home will prove to be no better than a dreame, nor in 
any cafe were to be looked upon otherwais than as a good fecond), 
that if we fhould grant all that you labour to prove, the only 
conclufion from your premifes, would be that you were abfolutly. 
difpaireds and all the fruits which, you could receave from fuch 
a victory would be to fynde yourruine irrefiitable. , On the other 
fyde, we propound fober affirmative particulars, uch as (if our 
ground failes not) wiil be able immediately to raife up to you a 

arty fuperior to your enemies boti in nomber andttrenth ; and 
which (if well managed) will give you fuch a poflefhon of power 
(the only engine able to doe your bufinefs) as may, fpeedely reitore 
you to all which the ftrenger band of your enemies hath wreited 
from you. Thus beawtiful would be the face of this defyne, if it 
fugceed, Nether would it be acknowledged Jor lefle than prudent, 
though it fhould mifcarry. So that certainly at the worft, it ought 
to. be preferred before fuch a dead calme as is not capable of the 
Jeaft breath of. hope, without a miracle from heaven. ‘Thus far, 
only comparatively. ‘The next itepis to.confider the defyne itfelf 
pofitively ; and therein principally, how far it carries with it pro- 
bability of fucce{s; in. which we fhould ‘take no larger meafures 
than fuch as are warrantable by the intereit of the_parties, which 
are to concur in the acting thereof. ‘The defyne-is to unite you 
with the Scots nation, and the Prefbiterians of .England againft the 
anti-monarchical party, the Independants.. The means propounded 
for the effeéting thereof, is, fo to encourage the former by grant- 
ing them thofe things which may bet ttrenthen them again 
the other, that they may fyod it theire proper and primary intere& 
thus to engage with you, rather than to comply. with theire,ene- 
mies any other way, Now, if. [you were] fo united and engaged, 
ail men muft contefs a happy, change in, yout affaires, The re- 

‘Maining queftion, as.to the point of probabillty,.is, whether the 
Scots and: Prefbiterians will confent thus to joyne with you therein. 
Though, no maa ought to conclude certainly of; that which de- 
pends abfolutly on another's wil], yet when you hall ferionfly con- 
‘fider the condition of the one, if the Scots ,fNall defert them. and 
quit this kingdom, and of the Scots themfelves if, they thall de- 
ert you, retreat,,and difband in.theire owen .country, leaving the 
Englifh army on, and in pofiefiion of the northeren garifons ; you 
-will fynd caufe to belive that-it dependeth on yourfelf to make this 
“union. But you.cannet expedt-that, if you fhall rane to contribut 
-that which is only in your power, and which, only can enable ae 
others to go through with theire worke that,they, will; for [ your 
-fake, defperately engage themfelfes in fuch undertakings as mought 
cevtainly end in their diftruétion, And this we coyceave would 
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apparently be theire condition, if they fhduld adventur on a war. 
againft the Englifh nation without the declaration and reall af-. 
fiance of a very confiderable party, Nether can fuch affiftance be 
hoped for from any but. the Prefbiterians (your owen friends are 
opprefled, dilfperfed, creft-falen, and altogether unable to forme a 
boddy of themfelfes); nor from them nether in any other cafe 
but this of your encouraging and owning them, by ftamping the 
countenance of your authority upon that church governement 
which they defyre. So that untill you fhall pleafe to give your 
confent therunto (at leaftways that you will heereafter doe it) we 
cannot expeét that ether they or the Scots will appeare in armes, 
for you. And without the effect of fuch confent we acknowled 
what you fo often affirme, that the Scots dare not fall out with the 
Englith, and belive they will rather be bought out of theire intereft 
in the northern garrifons (I, and poffibly in your's too) then fingly 
engage againft the united force of that kingdom. We ‘hall clofe 
with this conclufion (naturally arifing from what is offered), that 
the probability of the Scots and Prefbiterians confent or difafent to 
this union depends wholly upon your will, And now, you being 
convinced ‘hat there is no other vifible humain meanes to redime 
ou from tf@Ttreights you are in befides this union, and it appeary 
ing that this union is fufficient to doe it, if confented to by all 
parties, and that the probability of fuch confent depends wholy 
upon you, it refteth to be confidered, whether there be fuffici- 
ent reafon againft it to diflwade you from concurring therein, 
You have faved us the labor to fearch for them, having ftrongly 
urged ail that is of waight again it. Your firft reafon is that of 
confcience ; which certainly, if not miftaken, needs not the help 
of any fecond. Therefor fince we obferve that you have joyned 
other arguments, and ‘that, though you have touched upon this, 
you have not fingly infifted on it, but rather have chofen to mix 
your difcourfe with civil] enforcements, and therby fhew us that 
a doe not center only upon this foundation, you doe therby give 
s the more liberty to offer our fenfe againft it; which in breefe is, 
that if by confcience your meaning is, that you ar obliged to doe 
all that is in your power to fupport and maintaine that funétion of 
bifhops, as that which is the moft ancient, reverent ‘and pious go- 
vernement of the church, we fully and shartely concur with you 
therein, and would be willing to lay doune our lyfes to purchafe 
the fafety of that order in your dominions. In this fenfe all the 
world can witnefs your piety, courage, and conftancy, you having 
defended them to the utmoft, even with the apparent danger to 
‘your perfon and crowne, the honnor whereof will asJaftingly cone 
‘tinue to you and your memory, as guilt, fhame and reproach will 
‘cleave clofe to theire fydes that have Jaid violent hands upon that 
function. But if by confcience is intended to affert that epifco- 
pacy is jure divino exclufive, wherby no Proteftant (or rather 
Chriftian) church can be acknowledged for fuch without a bifhop, 
we muft therin crave leave wholly to differ. And if we be in an 
errour, we are ji good company ; ther not being (as we have caufe 
to belive) fix perfons of the Proteftant religion of the other opt- 
nion. Thus mich we can add, that at the treaty of Uxbridge 
mone of your divines then prefent (though much provoked ther- 
unto) would maintaine that (we might fy uncharitable) opinion, 


no not privatly amongft your commiffioners. Nether doeth it fol- 
‘low that ‘in thts, or any the more riged fence you are obliged to 
‘perish in company with bifhops meerly out of pitty (and certainly 
: you 
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u have nothing els Jeft to afift them with), or that monarchy 
ought to fall, becaufe epifcopacy cannot ftand: undoubtedly, that 
is not the way to reftore the other. pte me pay the greateft re- 
verence to the exemplary ftrictnefs, tendernefs, and piety, which 

ou beare with Pres as your conftant companions and bofome friends. 

ut for God's fake, and your owen, we befich you carfally to dif- 
tinguifh betwixt Chriftian regal duty and impofed fate talfetts ; 
which is all we fhall prefume to fay upoa this fubje&. Your next 
argument is, that the abolifhing epifcopacy and introducing pref- 
bytery will deftroy the power of the crowne; amd the rather, be- 
caufe prefbytery fowndeth itfelf ether in the word of God, as in 
the Scots tenent, or on the parlament and the people, as in the 
others opinion ; in nether fence acknowledging any dependancy 
onthe crowne. Qur anfwer will be very ingenious, and frankly 
acknowledge that this argument is folid and ftrong, fo far as it 
reacheth. But, under your pardon, it cometh fhort of what you 
are to prove. It proveth that epifcopacy is moft agreeable with 
monarchy ; nay it infers much danger from pretbytery, at leaft- 
ways to the extent of monarchy ; fo that, if you had your free 
election of ether, the conclufion from thence would be very eafy. 
Alas! you ar far from it; prefbitery, or fomething worfe, will be 
forced upon you, whether you will or no. Com, th» queition in 
fhort is, whether you will chufe to be a king of prefbitery, or no 
king ; and yet prefbitery or perfect independancy to be. In this 
cafe the anfwer is as eafy as it is to judge that a difeade is to.be 
preferred before diffolution; the one may in tyme admit of a re- 
medy, the other is paft cure. We befeech you to improve this ar. 
gument yourfelf, and to remember that, as your condition is, you 
ought to try every thing in the ballance, and then to choofe the 
lefier evil.’ — 

After laying before our readers feveral interefting papers on 
public affairs, we fhall now felect a few of fuch as refer chiefly 
to the character of lord Clarendon the colleétor of thefe va- 
iuable materials. The following portion of a letter from his 
lordfhip, while Sir Edward Hyde, to Mr. Secretary Nicholas, 
gives a lively reprefentation of that agreeable vivacity fo na- 


tural to him in every fituation of fortune. 


¢ —You are mifinformed, if you think that your friends fpeak 
worfe of you, than they do of me; Iaffure you they have loudly 
reported that I had a defign to have given up the gw to the 
arliament, therefore that I defired to have kept him at Jerfey. 
But on my confcience they do not believe themfelves when they 
{peak ill of youor me, except they fay we are too fimple to deal 
with them ; which for my part I acknowledge to be true ; and ‘if 
the truth were known, I believe they are angrier with themfelves 
than with eitherof us. Ireceive no intelligence from England, 
but only out of the country from my wife, who, I thank God, 
bears her part with miraculous conftancy and courage; which truly 
is an unf{peakable comfort to me. We may, [I hope, be able to 
live fome time afunder; but Iam fure we dhould quickly darve, 
if we were together; yet when ftarving comes to be neceflary, or 
to be more feared than hanging, we will ftarve by the grace of God 
(pape I am contented that you perfuade Mr. Attorney Gene- 
tal to come hither, for I think we thould agree well; you know 1 
52 alwaye 
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always held him good company, when’ néthing was to be done, 
My letters from Faris gives mie no notice of fo much plenty, as ik 
feems' you hear there is, nor of fuch glorious intentions for prince 
Rupert: but mine ace not from counfellors. Uwith with all my 
heart both to be true: Iam very glad your patrons at London‘are 
confiant in their unmercifulnefs tothe excepted, amongft whom J 
will not leave my place to be litted amongft the com*ounders, 
For my part, let him want mercy that wii! afk or take'it from 
them. I remember my old acquaintance Cato, when he was told 
that Cafar had a defire to have friendfhip with him, and was 
willing to give him a pardon, grew into a paffion, and faid; he 
was a tyrant to offer hima pardon, for by it he affumed to him. 
felf a power over the lives of the citizens of Rome. I affure you, 
Mr. Secretary, I will not receive a pardon from the king and par- 
liament when Iam not guilty; and when J am, I will receive it 
only from him who can grant it. 
. . * * . 


‘ Keep up your fpirits, and take heed of finking under thag 
burthen, you never kneeled to take up; our innocence begets our 
chearfulnefs, and that again will be a means. to fecure the other; 
whoever grows too weary and impatient of the condition he is in, 
will too impatiently project to get out of it; and that by degrees 
will fhake or baffle, or delude his innocence. We have no reafon 
to bluth for the poverty which is not brought upon us by our own 
faults. As long as it pleafes God to give me health (which I 
thank him I have in a very good’ meafure), I fhall think he in- 
tends that J fhall outlive all thefe fufferings; and when he fends 
ficknefs, F (hall (1 hope with the fame fubmiffion) beheve that he 
intends to remove me from greater calamities. For God's fake, 
fend me word that you are very lively, and upon that condition [ 
will fpare you at this time, from fuffcring further vexation from 

Dear Mr. Secretary, 
Your mokt affe&tionate, &c.° 


In a letter to Dr. Creighton, dean of St. Buryan’s, the no- 
ble writer’délivers a rational opinion of the confequence of © 
admitting the apocryphal among the canonical books of ferip- 


ture. 
¢ Good Mr. Dean, ' 

¢ Icannot confefs myfelf fatisfied with your anfwer concerning 
the Scripture; neither will you find any thing in Bellarmine to my 
purpofe, though it ferves his own, For I know their church hath 
always received the whole bulk that is bound up as the Bible for 
the Scripture, without any diltinction of canonical and apochry- 
phal ; and that they think by that reception of the church that 
they have a great advantage againft us. But I would fain know 
when the diftinétion came firft into the church of apochryphal and 
canonical, and the grounds and reafons thereof. For I fuppofe it 
a thing done with great folemnity in fome council, or at leaft in an 
eminent fynod.: Not that I at ail doubt the reafonablenefs of it 
(though I know not the hiftory and date.) or that the church, when 
jt admitted that difference, had not a better reafon fo to do, than 
that the Hebrew copy was not found, by which, it may be, fome 
part of the canonical might be queftioned. For fure the gravity, 
ftyle, matter, and expreffion in thofe books are very different from 
the books of Scripture ; as the yulgarity of matter and language 
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of Tobit, the high and rhetorical diale& of E/ dras, the romancé 
of Maccabees (Defides the precept of praying for the dead, and 
the juitification of a man’s killing himfelf) | believe are not agree- 
able to the books of the Prophets, and the hiltory of Kings. And 
it may be, in the beginning of the.Reformation, the chureh pru- 
dently avoided to make any alteration in that point, leait the peo- 
ple might be feandalized at the change of religion, which ould 
be introduced with akind of change of Scripture. But fince the Re- 
formation hath been fu well received and underftood, I want fome 
information why there was not fome reformation too in this, but 
that any thing fhould be read in the church as Scripture, which 
we do not acknowledge to be fuch. For no doubt the common 
people have no other judgment of any thing to be Seripture, than 
as it isread in the church out of the Bible. And for the excel- 
lent morality of it, it might have been as well preferved as Plu- 
tarch’s Morals, or Seneca hath been, and it may be as much fu- 
died as it is now ; fince I believe mary practical men read the two 
Jait more than they do the wifdom of Solomon, or the Son of Si- 
rach. And truly, it is imaginable, the giving them that reputa- 
tion of being read in the place of Scripture, may in fome melan- 
cholick, difconfolate time not be without iome inconvenience ; ef- 
pecially if there be more faid in that place of the Maccabees to 
juttify a man’s killing bimfeit, than in all the Scripture again{ it.” 


Writing to Mr. Secretary Nicholas, who had propofed that 
the prince of Wales fhould retire to Denmark, lord Clarendon 
mentions an anecdote which muft give us a very unfavourable 
opinion of the underftanding of the Danith king at that tim#@, 
who, during the civil commotions in this country, could afk 
of the Britith court, the loan of twenty thips. 

‘ The king, (of Denmark) fays he, upon whofe affection all our 
reliance is, is very old, not like by the courfe of nature to live a 
year, his fon (who is joint king) a man of no virtue or reputation, 
the crown poor, and both the climate, and the manner.of the 
peonle different from ours. Befides what earnelt have we received 
of affe€tion‘from thence fince the late troubles? I know hereto- 
fore that king’s affections were very great to the king; but he hath 
not been weil fatishied in the returns from his ma} ‘elt y; andl re- 
member when the prince came from Oxford, we met the firlt night 
at Farringdon, Sir Jo, Henderfon, who came then from Denmark, 
and delivered the prince a letter from his uncle, the fubttance 
whereof was, that his highnefs would advance the fuit then made 
by that king to bis majefty for the loan of 20 fhips, which was fo 
comical a thing that 1 could never after digeft the thought of go- 
ing to Denmar ke 


In the year 1647, we mect with feven letters dnd papers 
from his Jordfhip to differenr perfons, written at a time when 
he apprehended his life in great danger, from an attempt Which 
it was expected the parliament would: make on the ifland of 
Jerfey ; but it appears that they were not to be delivered till 


after his death. The following is a letter to his lady, written 


at this time, 
5 3 * My 
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‘ My deareft, 

* This being not like to eome to thee ‘till I am dead, I carmot 
begin better to thee, than to charge and conjure thee to bear my 
death with that magnanimity and chriftiaw patience, as becomes a 
woman, who hath no caufe to be afhamed of the memory of her 
hufband, and who hath fuch precious pawns left to her care, as 
thou haf, in our poor children ; which muft be moft completely 
miferable, if through thy paffion thou fhalt either fhorten thy days, 
or impair thy health. And therefore, thou muft remember, thou 
haft no other arguments to give of thy conftant affection to me 
than by doing that which thou knowelt I only defire thou fhouldft 
do. Be not troubled at the fmallnefs or diftraction of thy fortune, 
fince it proceeds neither from my fault or folly, but by the im- 
mediate hand of Ged, who, I doubt not, will recompence thee 
fome other way. He knows how entire my heart hath been to 
him, and that, if it had not been out of the confcience of my 
duty to him, and the king, I might have left thee and thine a 
better portion in this world. But I am confident thou doft in thy 
foul abhor any wealth fo gotten, and thinkeft thyfelf and thy 
children happier in the memory of thy poor honeft hufhand, than 
any addition ef an ill gotten, or ill kept eftate could have made 
you. Continue the fame thou haft been, and God will requite: 
and reward thee. Ehavein my other paper, which is parcel will, 
parce] declaration, fuch as I thought in thefe times neceflary, faid 
as much to thee of my eftate and my children as I can think of, 
1 doubt not thou wilt find fome friends, who will remember and 
eonfider how juft I would have been to their memory if I had out- 
lived them. y letters to the king, prince, duke of Richmond, 
and earl of Southampton, thou mayeft deliver or fend as thou fhalt 
be advifed. ‘Phy own father, mother, and brother will I am fure | 
never fail thee in any office of kindnefs, nor be unjuft to the me- 
mory of him, who always held them in fingular efeem. From my 
friends I am confident thou wilt receive all poflible kindnefs. Be-- 
fidesethofe I have mentioned in the other paper, I prefume my 
Jord Seymour will be ready to do thee good offices, and my lord 
keeper and fir Thomas Gardiner to affift thee; and I hope many 
more that I think not neceflary to name, 1do from the bottom of 
my Heart thank thee for all thy kindnefs and affection, whiclr up- 
en my faith I have always returned from my foul, having never 
committed the leaft fault againft thee, but promifed mytelf the 
enly happinefs and contentment, to live with thee in any condi- 
tion. Since it hath pleafed God not to admit that, he will, I doubt 
not, bring us together in a moft blefled ftate in a better world when. | 
we fhall never part. God biefs thee and thine! chenfh thyfelf as. 
thou loveft the memory of, 


* My dearett, 
* Thy. moft faithful and affectionate hufband, 
«© Epw. Hybs.’ 


This volume is continued to the arrival of Charles JI, on 
the continent, after the battle of Worcefter ; and in an Ap- 
pendix we are prefented with feveral other intetefting papers, 
of an earlier date tham the period at which the volume com- 


mences, We do net hefitate to acknowledge that the papers 
in 
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in this colleGion throw great light on the hiftory and political 
negociations of thofe times ; that many of them are alfo en- 
tertaining, and otherwife inftructive ; and that the editor of 
this volume has difcharged his duty to the noble colleftor and 
the public, with judgment, fidelity, and care. 





Hl. The Antiquities of England and Wales: being a ColleBion of 
Views of the mofi remarkable Ruins and antient Buildings, a@ecu- 
rately drawn on the Spot. Toeach View is added an biftorical 
Account of its Situation, when and by whom built, with every 
intertfling Circumfance relating thereto, Colle&ed from the beft 
Autborities.. By Francis Grofe, Ey. F.4d. 8. Vol. I, 400. 
zi, 12s. 6d. Hooper. [Concluded. ] 


N our lafi Review we accompanied this learned author through 
his fenfible Preface, into which he has collected a great 
variety of curious particulars relative to Britifh antiquities. 
We fhail now proceed to give a fhort abftrac& of the feveral 
ancient buildings he defcribes ; but as in fubje&s of this kind, 
verbal narration is much lefs entertaining than topographical 
de(cription, thofe readers who would more ‘fully gratify their 
curiofity, muft have recourfe to the original, where they will 
find every article illuftrated by a perfpective engraving, agree- 
ably picturefque, and exhibiting lively reprefentations, 

The firft in order is Netley- Abbey. This abbey is fituated 
about two miles from Southampton. Some writers alledge it 
to have been founded by Peter de Rupibus in the thirteenth 
century, but others afcribe its origin to king Henry III. Part 
of the chapel is {till ftanding. It had been built in the form 
of a crofs; and appears to have been once an elegant edifice, 
though now greatly defaced ; there are alfo fome remains of 
the refe€tory and kitchen. The whole is reprefented to be fo 
overgrown with ivy, and interfperfed with trees, as to form a 
fcene infpiring the moft pleafing melancholy. 

St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchefter, Founded in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, by Ernulph, a monk, for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguftine. By a bull of pope 
Pafchall If it was invefted with pre-eminence over all the 
other houfes of that order in England, and diitinguifhed by 
peculiar privileges and immunities. From the reprefentation 
here given of the remaining front, it appears to have been a 
very elegant building, for the archite&ure of thofe times. 

Odiam Caftle. Situated about a mile north of the town of 
_ that name, in Hampshire. By whom it was built is not 
' known; but in the reign of king John it feems to have be- 


onged to the bifhhop of Winchefter, This caftle is famous 
, S 4 for 
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for a gallant defence made in the year 1216, by the garrifon, 
which confilted only of three officers and ten foldiers, againt 
a French army commanded by Lewis, the dauphin. Jr was 
alfo for eleven years, the place of confinement of David Bruce, 
king of Scotland, who was taken prifoner in the battle of Ne- 
vil’s Crofs, near Durham, in the year 1346. 

St. Auguitine’s monaftery at Canterbury. Founded in the 
year 605, by the faint of that name, upon obtaining -permif- 
fion to ere&t it, with'a grant of lands from king Ethelbert, 
whom he had converted to the Chriftian faith. It was alfo 
allotted to be the future burial place of the kings of Kent, 
and archbifhops of Canterbury. 

St. Matthew’s, or the Weftgate, Ipfwich. One of the four 
gates which formerly ftood in that town. It was erected on 
the fite of an older building, and’ made a goal in the reign of 
Henry VI. at the voluntary charge of john de Caldwell, bailiff 
and portman.. Acjoining to this gate, are to be feen fome 
veltiges of the rampart built in the filth year of king John, to 
fupply the ancient wall, demolifhed by the Danes in the year 
soco; being the fecond time of their ravaging this town in 
the fpace cf ten years, 

The Weftgate of Canterbury. Built by archbifhep Simon 
Sudbury, in the time of Richard II, on the fite of a former 
gate, of which mention is made by Edmerus, the monk of 
Canterbury, foon after the Conqueft. The wall of this city 
is reputed to be of great antiquity, from the arches of Ro- 
man brick, at Ridingate, and the Caftle yard. Mr. Grofe 
obferves, that the period cannot be afeertained when the wall 
of Canterbury was erefed ; but that the city was walled 
before the Norman conque i, is evident from the charter of 
king Ethelbert, which defcribes the lands granted for buiiding 
the monaftery of St. Auguftine, as lying under the eaft wall 
of the city, The fact is likewife fupported. by the teliimouy 
of Hoveden the hiltovian. This wall was defended by twenty- 
one towers, and furrounded by a ditch, originally, one hun- 
dred and filty-feet broad. 

Cambridge Caftle. Erefed by William the Congneror, in 
the fir! year of his reign. It appears by Doomfday-book, that 
eighteen ho vufes were de ‘troyed for the fite of this caitle, The 
building, tho’ now in ruins,. is faid to have beew equally ftrong 
and m sgnifcent ;, 

St. Wicifrid’s Well, Fiintthire. Situated at the bottom of 
three high hills. at the eaft end of the town of Holywell. - Jt 
is covercd by a ‘mall Gothic building, faid to be erected in the 
reign of Henry VII. but by the frize of the outfide cornice, 
which is ornamented with monkeys and other grotefque figures, 
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fuppofed by our author to be of more ancient daté.” A fabu- 
lous ftory is related of the origin of this well, with which it ts 
unaeceflary to prefent our readers. ~At:the bottom of the 
well are fome ftones fpotted with red, which is fhewn as the 
blood of St. Winifrid. A gentleman who «had been educated 
in the town, however, remembers a perfon being employed to 
paint the ftones, agsinit the day of the commemoration of 
the faint, which is {till obferved by the Roman Catholics on 
the 3d of November. Under an arch, through which the 
water of this well paffes, we are to!d, that it is ufual with the 
Catholics to fwim, from the idea of its being an a@ of pe- 
nitence. : 
‘atherine Hill, near Guildford, Surry, Called in ancient re- 
cords, Drake-Hill, but denominated by its prefent appellation 
from the chapel erected on its fummit, which was dedicated 
to St. Catharine. When it was founded is uncertain, but 
mention is made of it in the pipe rolls, of the fourteenth of 
Henry lil. and in the fubfequent reign. 

Aberconway Caftle, in Carnarvonthire. Situated on a fteep 
rock, ‘near the mouth of the river Conway, ere@ted by Ed- 
ward J. inthe year 1284. ${t is of an irregular figure, moat- 
ed on the land: fide, and defended by ten large round towers ; 
having four high turrets, for the purpofe of commanding an 
extenfive vrofpea over the adjacent country. To this caftte 
king Richard II. fled on his arrival from Ireland, in the year 
1399; and here he alfo agreed with the arthbifhop of Can- 
terbury, and the earl of Northumberland, to furrender his 
crown to the duke of Lancatter, afterwards king Henry IV. 

Lutgeérfhall Caftle. Situated at the fouth eu extremity of 
Wilthire, adjoining to Hampfhire, on an eminence near the 
town from which it is named. At what time, or by whom 
bujlt, is not known. 

Newark Priory, Surry. Situated on the river Wey, in the 
manor and par'fh of Sende. !t appears by a charter to have 
been founded in the time of Richard I. and was a priory of 
black, or regular canons, of the order of St. Auguftine. 

Bildewas Abbey, Shropthire, ftands about a mile fouth-eatt 
of the mountain called the Wreken, and clofe to the river Se- 
vern. It was founved in the year 1135, by Roger, bifhop of 
Chefter, for monks of the order of Savigny. From the walls 
of the church, of which a great part ftill remains, it appears 
to have been a magnificent ftruure. 

Leibourn Caftle, Kent. Situated near the river Medway, 
about a mile north of Weft-Malling. It was built in the time 
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Martha’s Hill, near Guildford, Surry. On the top of je 
ftands a chapel, of the foundation of which we have no ac- 
count, Mr. Grofe, however, is of opinion, that it was-buile 
by fome lord of the manor of Chilworth, 

Bedford Bridge, ftands upon the river Oufe. Concerning 
the founder, and the time of its ereftion, we are fupplied 
with no information from hiftory ; but according to tradition, 
it was built with part of the materials of the caftle demolifhed 
by Henry III. in the year 1224, This bridge is one hundred 
and fixteen yards in length, four and a half broad, has feven 
arches, and a parapet three feet and a half high. 

Ely Houfe, London. Situated in Holborn, and has for feve- 
yal centuries been the town refidence of the bifhops of that 
fee. But by a Jaté a&t of parliament the fite of it is appro- 
priated for the ereétion of fome public offices, anda new 
houfe for the refidence of the bifhops is to be built in Dover. 
fireet. 

Corfe Caftle, Dorfethhire. Situated on an eminence near 
the town and river of Corfe, in the ifle, (or more properly 
the peninfula) of Purbeck. Of the founder of this caftle, or — 
the time it was built, we find no mention in hiftory; but by 
an inquifition taken in the fifty-fourth year,of Henry, III, 
concerning the claim of the abbefs of Shaftefbury to the right 
of wreck in her manor of Kingfton in this ifland, it appears 
that the caftle was not built till fome time after the year gqt. 
Camden is of opinion that it was cre&ted by king Edgar. 
-Here that prince refided ; and bequeathing the caftle at his 
death to Elfrida, his fecond wife, and her fon, it alfo became 
the place of her refidence, and is the fcene where king Ed- 
ward was murdered by her contrivance. 

Portchefter Caftle, Hampthire. Situated five miles north- 
weft of Portfmouth. The zra of its ereétion, and name of 
its founder, are entirely unknown; but it is univerfally ad- 
mitted to be of great antiquity. The town in which it ftands 
is faid to have been built by Gurgunitus, fon of Beline, who 
lived 375 years before Chrift. By tradition, it is alfo reputed 
the place where Vefpafian landed. I: has eighteen towers, of 
various forms and cimenfions. On the infide, over the gate, 
are two projecting figures, fomewhat refembl ng Egyptian 
fphiaxes. | 

Whinchelfea, or Camber-Caftle, Suffex, ftands in the 
marches, on a peninfula, about two miles north eaft of the 
town, and half a mile welt of the fea. It was built by king 
Henry VIII. either in the year 1539, or 1540, and is faid to 
have coft 23,0001, 
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Godftow nunnery, Oxfordfhire. Founded towards the end of 
the reign of king Henry I. at the inftance of Editha, diva, 
‘or Ida, a religious matron of Winchefter.. This nunnery ‘is 
famous for having been the refidence, and afterwards the bu- 
rial‘place of Rofamond Clifford, miftrefs toking Henry II, 

Framlingham Caftle, Suffolk, ftamds in the hundred of 
Loes, north of the town. It is faid to have been erected in 
the time of the Saxons, but with refpeé&t to the name of the 
founder, hiftory is filent. It was one of the feats of St. Ed- 
mund the king and martyr. 

The collegiate church of Holy-Head. Situated in a pen- 
‘gnfala, at the weftern extremity of the iffe of Amglefey. It 
is faid to have been founded by Hoofa ap Cyndelw, lord of 
‘Lys Lliven in that iffland, and one of the fifteen tribes, who 
lived in the time of Griffith ap Conan, prince of North 
‘Wales, and Owen his fon; that is, about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It certainly exifted before the year 1z91, 
being rated in the Lincoln taxation. 

Ket’s Coity Houfe, Kent ; an ancient fepulchrat monument, 
fituated on the fide of a hill, a mile and a half eaft of Aylef- 
ford, and fuppofed to be erected over the grave of Catigern, 
‘brother to Guortimer, or Vortimer, prince of the Britons; 
who was flain in a battle fought with the Saxons, in the year 
455. Mr. Grofe thus ingenioufly endeavours to account for 
the appellation of this monument. Ket, orCat, fays he, is 
poflibly the familiar abbreviation of Catigern; and in’ Corn- 
wall, where there are many of thefe monuments, thofe ftones 
whofe length and breadth greatly exceed their thickne/s, are 
called coits: Kit’s Coity Houfe may then exprefs Catigern’s 
Houfe, built with coits ; and might have been a taunting re- 
flexion on the fepulchre of that champion for the Britith li- 
berty, ufed by the Saxons. when in poffeffion of the county of 
Kent. ‘Fhis monument is compo/ed of four ftones of an ex- 
traordinary fize. 

Dunningfton Caftle, Berkfhire, ftands on an eminence 
about a mile from Newbury. To this caftle, about the year 
1397, in the feventieth year of his age, the celebrated poet 
‘Chaucer retired, and fpent the laft two or three years of his life. 

The monaftery of the Grey Friars, at Winchelfea, Suffex, 
Little more is to be met with in books, refpecting this monaf- 
tery, than that it was founded by William de Buckingham. 

Guildford Caftle, Surry. Of this caftle hkewife very little 
is mentioned in hiftory. It appears, however, to have been 
ere&ted before the Norman conqueft. 

Battle. Abbey, Suffex. A mitred abbey, founded by Wil- 


Eam the Conqueror, in confequence of a vow made before the 
battle 
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battle gained over Harold, in the year 1066. In thechurch 
there formeily hung an old table, on which were infcribed 
fome.-verfes in the Saxon charaier, the remains of which are 
as follows. ) 

_.€ This place of war is Battel called, becaufe in battle here = * 

Quite conquered and orethrown the Englith nation were. 

This flaughter happened to them upon St. Ceelicts day 

The year whereof ——— this number doth array.’ 

Bradfole, or St. Radigund’s Abbey, Kent, ftands. upon a 
hill two miles north-welt of Dover, but by whom it was 
founded, is uncertain. ) 

Ely Houfe, London, Another view, and a farther account 
of that edifice. 

Allington Caftle, Kent, ftands on the weftern bank of . the 
river Medway, about a mile north of. Maidftone, This 1s 
faid to have been a caftle of note in the time of the Saxons, 
It was razed by the Danes, but rebuilt after the conqueft, by 
earl Warren. 

Roch Abbey, Yorkfhire. Situated to the fouth and eaft of 
the town of Rotherham, and faid to have been founded in the 
year 1147. 

Richmond Cafile, Yorkfhire. Delightfully fituated on a 
hill, on the north fide of the river Swale. The ccftle and 
town are faid to have been built by Alane, earl of Bretagne, 
furnamed Rufus, or Fregaunt, nephew to William the Con- 
queror. 

Corfe Caftle, Dorfetfhire. Another piturefque view of that 
magnificent ftru€ure. 

Holy Ghoft Chapel, Hampfhire, ftands on a hill, on the 
north-fide of Bafingftoke, and was built ia the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIL. 

Leibourn Caftle, Kent. A profpedct of the front of that caf- 
tle. Over the gate, we are told, was a machicolation or con- 
trivance, from whence, in cafe of a fudden attack, great 
ftones, boiling water, or melted lead, might be thrown down 
upon the aflailants. | 

Halling Houfe, Kent. Situated on thé weftern bank of the 
river Medway, about three miles fouth of Rochefter. When 
or by whom founded is uncertain. 

Canterbury Caftle, Kent. The precife time when this caftle 
was erecied is not known; but it is generally agreed that it 
was founded about the zra of the conqueft, 

St. James’s Hofpital, Lewes, Suffex. Another building, of 
which nothing is known relative to the date or founder. 

Rougemont Caftle, Exeter, Devonfhire, ftands on the 
higheft part of the bill on which the city of, Exeter is fituated. 

In 
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Jn Grafton’s Chronicle, itis faid to be the work of Julius 
Czfar ; afterwards the feat of feveral Saxon kings, and sae | 
of the dukes of Cornwall. 

Carifbrook Caftle, in the Ifle of Wight. Situated onan 
eminence about a mile fouth of Newport. On this fpot; ‘4 
caftle or fort is faid to have been built by the Britons, and rez 
paired by the Romans, when the ifland was fubdued by Vef. 
pafian. We are told that it was afterwards rebuilt by Wight- 
gar, the Saxon, about the year 51g. In this caftle is a well 
faid to be two hundred and ten feet deep. A pin thrown into 
it is near four feconds of time falling, and when it ftrikes the 
water fends up a furprifing loud found. 

Thornbury Caftle, Gloucefter, ftands in the hundred and 
manor of Thornbury, and was built by the duke of ene 
ham in the year rgtt. 

Oufe Bridge, York; it was ereéted in tlie thirteenth cen= 
tury, and confifts of ‘five Gothie’arches. 

Weit Cowes Caftle, in the Ifle of Wight. This. caftle 
guards the entrance into the Newport river, and was built by 
Henry VIII. about the year «529, to fecure the coaft againft 
foreign invafions, with which England was at that time 
threatened. : 
' Bliburgh, or Blythburrow Priory, Suffolk. Situated near 
‘the eaftern extremity of the county, and founded about’ the 
time of king Henry I. It was a college of black canons, 
‘called Premonftratenfes, and dedicated to the blefled Virgin. 
Hadley Caftle, Effex, ftands in the fouth-eaft- part of the 
‘county, and was built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent,’ ia 
the reign of Henry II. 
~ “The Mote, or Mote’s Bulwark, Dover, Kent; this fort was 
built by Henry VIII. about the year 1539. °°: 

Sandford, or Weymouth Caftle, Dorfetthire; this caftle was 
Aikewife built by Henry VIII. for the ae of guarding 
againtt an invafion. 

* Glaftonbury Abbey, Somerfetfhire, was a mitred abbey, 

and one of the “moft celebrated in. the ‘legends of the 
monkifh hiftorians. ‘ft is‘ pretended that Joféph of Arimathea 
here preached the Chriftian faith, and obtained. from Arvirae 
gus, a Britifh prince, the fpot on which the abbey was ‘after- 
wards founded, where a place of worfhip ‘was ereéted with 
~hurdies, which was the firft Chrittian church in’ this. ifland, 
The legend adds, that it was confecrated by Chrift in perfon, 
‘and by him dedicated to the honour of his mother, : ‘This 
place was alfo famous for the refidence: of the holy fathers 
Benignus, Kolumkill, and Gildas the hiftorian, = ©, ' 
| Titch> 
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Titchfield Houfe, Hampfhire. Situated near the weflern 
banks of the river ‘Titchfield, on the fpot where formerly 
ftood an abbey of the Premonftratenfian canons, built in the 
year 1231, by Peter de Rupibus, or de la Roche, bifhop of 
Winchelier. At this houfe, which was then a feat of the earl 
of Southampton, king Charles I. was concealed in his fligh¢ 
from Hampton Court, in 1647. : 

The Water-Gate, Southampton; this building was erected 
in the fourteenth century, and is furnifhed with machicola- 
tions, feveral of which are alfo to be feen on the adjoining | 
walliand tower. 

Ford Abbey, Devonfhire, flands about five miles north-eaft 
of Axminfter, near the river Ex, in the parith of ‘Thorncomb, 
and appears to have been erected in the twelfth century by 
fome monks, who, forfaking Brightley, where they had for- 
merly lived, on account of the fterility of the land, obtained 
from Adelefia, a pious lady and fifter of Richard -de Brioni, 
their late patron, the manor of Thorncomb in exchange. 

Cleave Abbey, Somerfetfhire, Situated in the weftern part 
of the county, next Briftel channel, in the deanery of Dun- 
fier, and hundred of Williton. It is faid to have been foanded 
in the ninth year of the reign of Richard I, 

Colchefter Catile, Effex, appears to have been ereéted by 
‘Eudo Dapifer, fieward to William the Conqueror, and founder 
of St..John’s Abbey; and fuppofed to be raifed either upon 
the ruins, or with ihe materials of fome very ancient building, 
‘from the great quantity of Roman brick to be feen in its com- 
pofition, Its figure is a re&tangular parallelogram ; its eaft 
and weft fides meafuring one hundred and forty feet, and its 
north and fouth ore hundred and two feet each, on the out- 
fide. On the north-eaft and north-weft angles are two fquare 
towers. 

Warwick Caftle, Warwickfhire, ftands on the north bank 
of the river Avon. The founder and ara of its erection are 
both involved in obfcurity. Some afcribe its origin to the 
Romans; others to Kimbeline the Britith,king ; and Dugdale 
to Ethelftede, or Ethelfleda, daughter of king Alfred. 

- Orford Caftle, Suffolk. By whom, or at what time. this 

-eaftle ,was founded, is alfo matter of uncertainty ; but from 

its architeGure, and the ftone with which it is cafed in fome 
.places,. it is fuppofed to have been built about the time of the 
. Conquett. 

Joreval, Jervaux, or Gervis Abbey, Yorfhire ; built by Pe- 
eter:de Quinciano, a monk of Savigny, and fome others, in 


the reign of king:Stephen. Of the prefent ftate of the quips 
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of this abbey, Mr. Grofe inferts an account, with which he 
_ has been favoured by Thomas Maude, efg. author of the 
poem entitled, Wenfley Dale. 

Boxgrave Priory, Suffex, fituated in the weftern part of 
the county, four miles eaft of Chichefter. It was a Benedic- 
tine monaftery, and founded in the reign of Henry I. by Ro» 
bert de Haya, 

Okehampton Caftle, Devonfhire; erected by Baldwin de 
Brioni, who, as appears from Doomfday-book, was in poffef= 
fion of it when the furvey was taken. At prefent, it is in 
ruins ; only a part of the keep, and fome fragments of high 
walls remaining. From fhefe, however, we may infer, that 
originally it was ftrong and extenfive. 

- Cardinal Wolfey’s College, Ipfwich, Suffolk. Cardinal 
Wolfey, fays our author, willing to beftow fome mark of re 
gard on the place of his nativity, as well as defirous of eregt« 
ing there a monument of his greatnefs, refolved to build and 
endow a college and grammar fchool, as a nurfery for his great 
college at Oxford. In the twentieth of Henry VIII, there. 
fore, he founded this college, confifting of a dean, twelve fez 
cular canons, eight clerks, and eight choirifters, together 
with a grammar-fchool ; and for its farther endowment, pro- 
cured part of the poffeffions of the late monafteries of Snape, 
Dodnafh, Wikes, Harkefley, Tiptree, Romborough, Felix- 
tow, Bromehill, Bliburgh, and Montjoy. The firft ftone is 
faid to have been laid with great folemnity by the bifhop of 
Lincolf, and a grand proceffion made on the occafion, throngh 
the town to the church of our Lady. The edifice was fcareely 
completed before the cardinal’s difgrace, when. it was granted 
by the king to Thomas Alverde. Of this college no part now 
remains but the gate. 

Fountain’s Abbey, Yorkfhire. Ereéted in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and appears to have been a noble ftruc- 
ture. 

Bolton Caftle, Yorkfhire. Built by Richard lord Scroope, 
high chancellor in the'time of Richard If. It is faid to have 
been eighteen years completing ; and that the charge, each 
year, was‘a thoufand marks. Of this caftle our author has in- 
ferted fome particulars, with which he has alfo been favoured 
by the ingenious Mr. Maude abovementioned. From this ac- 
count we fhall prefent our readers with a fhort extra&, con- 
taining pertinent obfervations on the architeture of thofe 
times. 

‘On a perufal of Bolton caiftle, fome fimilarities occur, 
which feem generally applicable to all the caftles of any ref- . 
petable rank and antiquity. The circumftances here alluded 


to, 
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to, are the immenpfe fize. of their ovens; the ‘eeming unne- 
eeffary flrength of their walls, for bow and arrow times; and 
the gloomy confirudon of their rooms, -In refpe& to the firlt 
article, the prefampeti on of furnifhing the befieged with bread, 
in the contingence of a war, and tve.idea of anticent hofpi ita 
lity, im times of peace may be caufes fuficient for explaining 
the tafte of our anceliors in this way; but in regard to the 
other, it would appear, as if the diftingutthed, found:rs. of 
thefe manfions were utter enemies to ihe ali-chearing comforts 
of light and air: fog notwithfanding finall, windows and 
apertures mothe walls, agreeable to the mode of thole days, 
might tend to. give. ftabi lity and fafety to the imhab.tants, in 
thote military and feudal ages, certain it is, that much of thi 
precaution might: bave been fpared, more efpecially aloft, 
without prejudice to either. Let us add to this account, the 
firft of. all confiderations, the circumftance of health, which 
mutt have been frequentiy facrificed to the feafoning of the 
walls ; than which not lefs than half a century would appa- 
rently fufice. Under thefe predicaments, ftand the apart- 
menis fhewn for that in which Mary queen of the Scots was 
confined ; and the bed roomy of the lord Scroopes: both which, 
according to the sefinement of the prefent period, would not 


be thought fufficiently good ewen for the domeftic animals of 


a man of fortune.’ 

Reading Abbey, Berkfhire. A mitred parliamentary abbeys 
and repreiented to have been one of the moft confiderable in 
Kngland, both for the magnificence of its buildings, and Ms 
richnels of its endowments. It was founded by Henry I. 
the year 1121, upon the fite of a nunnery {aid to have been 
erected by Elfrida, mother-in-law of Edward the Martyr, in 
expiaticn of the murder of that king at Corfe-cafile,, In this 
abbey is faid to be ‘buried the bodies of Henry I. Adeliza, his 
fecond queen, and his daughter Maud, the em prefs, inerher 
to Henry 1. Orxhers, with more probability have fixed the 
Sepulchre of Maud at Bec, in Normandy. Over her tomb at 
this place, however, we are told that thefe laconic lines were 
dniccibed. 

‘ Ortu magna, viro major, & maxima partu, 
Hic jacet,Henrici filia, fponia, parens. 

Kenilworth Caftle;-Warwickfhire. Built by Geffry de Clin- 
-ton, chamberlait and treafurer to Henry I. At this place, in 
‘the time of Edward Lis faid to have been held a gallant af- 
fembly of an hundred knights, and as many ladies, headed 
by Roger Mortimer,,earl of March, to which many repaired 
from: foreign countries.. .-The-knights, we are told, exercifed 


theméelves in tilting and other feats of chivalry, and the ladies 
in 
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Yn dancing. It is mentioned as an extravagant circumftance, 
that thefe ladies were dreffed in filken mantles, ‘Their diver- 
fions began on the eve of St, Matthew, and lafted till the 
inorrow after Michaelmas-day. ‘They ftyled themfelves, the 
Society of the Round Table, from one of that form at which 
they had been feated, in order thereby to avoid contention for 
precedency. 2 j 
The gate of Arwerton- Hall, Suffolk. Situated in the hun- 
dred of Samford, on a point of land formed by the junction 
of the Ipfwich and Maningtree rivers. It is fuppofed to have 
been built either in thé time of Elizabeth, or James J. and 
has not obtained a place as an antiquity, but on account of 
the whimfical tafte in which it is conftruéted ; being neither 
upon the model of Grecian or Gothic architeéture, but an 
unnatural and difcordant mixture of both. 
In the abftrac&t here given of thefe antiquities, we have, for 

the moft part, mentioned only what relates to the origin or 
fituation of the places defcribed. For hiftorical or legendary 
anecdotes we refet our readers to the work itfelf, where they 
will genefally find a detail of the fucceffion through which the 
property of the fevéral ancient buildings has been conveyed, 
ftom their foundation to the prefent time. The great atten- 
tion which the author appears to have beftowed on the worky 
and the accuracy of thé numerous plates whereby it is illuf- 
ttated, leave no room to doubt of its meeting with the en- 
couragement of the public. When Mr. Grofe has completed 
his defigm, we fhall have the fatisfation of beholding the moft 
-entertaining and valuable coilection of the antiquities of this 
country, that has hitherto been made. 


‘ . - 
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1V. Philofophical Tranfa&ions, giving fome Account of the prefent Un- 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many confi- 
derable Parts of the World, Vol. LXIIL. Part I. 4to. 75.6d. 
Jewed. L. Davis. 


HE fitft article in this volume is an account of the dif- 
covery of the manner of making iftnglafs in Ruffia; with 

a particular defcription of its manufacture in England, from 
the produce of Britith fifheries; by Humphrey Jackfon, efq. 
F,R.S. It appears from this accounr, that thofe authors who 
have delivered proceffes for making ifinglafs, have greatly mif- 
_ taken both the conftituent matter and preparation of that com- 
modity. Hfinglafs is made from certain fpecies of fith found 
in the Danube and rivers of Mufcovy. An opinion hag been 
entertained, however, that it might be procured from every 
{pecies of fifh that contained gelatinous principles. With re- 
Vout. XXXVI. O84. 1773. ¥ fpeé 
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fpect to the preparation, the method prefcribed was, to bail 
the finewy parts of the fith till they were entirely diffolved; 
after which the liquor was to be {trained, and fet to coah 
When cold, the fat was ordered to be taken off, and the li- 
quor to be boiled to a proper confiftence. Mr, Jackfon ins 
forms us, that when he firft attempted to difcover the. cons 
ftituent parts and manufa@ure of ifinglafs, proceeding upon 
the principles of fome chemical writers of eminence, he found 
himfelf conftantly difappointed; and glue, nor ifinglafs, was 
uniformly the refult of every procefs, Even a journey which 
he took to Rufia for the purpofe of cifcovering this problem, 
was unattended with fuccefs. By an ardent perfeverance in 
the refearch, however, he at laft obtained the obje& of his de- 
fire; and likewife found that ifinglafs might be procured from 
the Britifh fifheries in the lakes of North America, which lie 
nearly in the fame latitude with the Cafpian Sea. 

Mr. Jackfon has evinced by experiment, that no artificial 
heat is neceflary to the production of ifinglafs, and is even 
fubverfive of the procefs, by reducing to a jelly the meme. 
branous parts of the fifh, which ought not to be diffolved, 
Ifinglafs, he tells us, is nothing more than certain mem- 
branous parts of tifhes, divefled of their native mucofity, af- 
terwards rolled and twifted, and dried in the open air. The 
founds, or air-bladders of frefh-water fifh, are in general pre-. 
ferred for the manufacture of ifinglafs, as being the moft tranf- 
parent and flexible fubftances. 

The public are certainly much indebted to Mr. Jack{on for: 
the extraordinary pains he has taken to difcover the procefs of. 
manufaGuring this commodity; and it is to be hoped that, as, 
the fith from which ifinglafs is made, may be procured in our 
American lakes, we will no longer continue to import that ar- 
ticle of commerce from Ruiffia. 

Number II is an account of the Cavern of Dunmore Park, 
near Kilkenny, in Ireland. 

This cave defcends perpendiculariy thirty yards, from. the 
top of a fmali hill, through an opening forty yards in diameter, 
Below, are fubterraneous receffes, where the rocks are coated 
with fpar in the moft whimfical fhapes, formed by the rain 
which oozes from the roof, after having been filtered through 
an okery calcareous earth. 

Number lil. A Short Account of fome Specimens of native’ 
Lead found in a Mine of Monmouthhhire. 

IV. Farther Remarks upon a Denarius of the Veturian fa- 
mily, with an Etrufcan In{cription on the Reverfe, formerly 
conlidered, By the Rey. Mr. Swinton, of the Univerfiry of 
Oxford, 
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. The ingenious author here offers fome new conjectures re- 
fpecting an inedited Samnite Denarius whicl he had formerly 
confidered. In the coin which was then the object of his re- 
marks, the two laft letters were ill preferved, or rather in part 
defaced ; for which reafon he was not entirety fatisfied with 
the fenfe he had attributed to the infcription. Since that time 
he has*met with the fame coin, finely preferved, in the ca- 
binet of Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter; having upon it three 
letters, perfectly formed, in the room of the two charaéers 
which he was of opinion had conftituted the obliterated part 
of the legend. Upon the authority of this medal, therefore, 
he fugeelts a different interpretation of the infcription from 
what he had originaily fubmitted to the public; and fuppofes 
that the true meaning of the Saimnite Legend is equivalent to 
NI. LVEIVS, or LVVIVS, MERRISS, MERRIX, or MED- 
DIX. Mr. Swinton produces the teftimony of Ennius, and 
Feftus, to prove that MERRISS, or MERRIX, was ufed at 
Herculaneum, and the neighbouring part of Campania, for 
MEDDIX, a word denoting the chief magiftrate of the Of 
cans and Samnites; and he is now of opinion that NI. LV- 
FIVS, or LVVIVS, was not one of the Italian generals in the 
Social war, as he had formerly fuppofed, but one of the 
chief magiltrates either of the Ofcans or the Samnites, coeval 
with that war. 

V. A Catalogue of the fifty Plants from Chelfea-Garden, 
prefented to the Royal Society by the Company of Apothe- 
caries, for the year #771. 

VI. Extra& of a Letter on fome Ele&rical Experiments. 

VII. Account of an Experiment made with a Thermometer, 
whofe Bulb was painted black, and expofed to the direét Rays 
of the Sun. By Dr, Watfon, Regius Profeffor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. 

Tie bulb of a good thermometer was expofed to the direé& 
rays of the fun, when the fky was perfectly clear: the mer- 
cury rofe to 108° of Tahrenheit’s fcale, and continued ftati- 
onary. A fancy ftruck Dr. Watfon to give the bulb a black 
covering 3 which he effected by a camel’s hair pencil and I[n- 
dian ink, The mercury funk a few degrees duting the ap- 
plication of the coating, and the evaporation of the water ; 
but prefently after rofe to 158°, or mounted 10° higher than 
before, in confequence of the black coating which had beent 
applied to the part of the bulb that was expofed to the fun.. 
From hence the door obferves, that if the bulbs of feveral 
correfponding thermometets wete painted of different tolours, 
and expofed at the fame time to the fun, for a given period, 
fome conjectures refpefting the difpofition of the feveral pri- 
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mary colours for receiving and retaining heat, might be form» 

ed, which would be in fome degree interefting to philofophy. 
VIII. A Report of the Committee appointed by the Royat 

Society, to confider of the method for fecuring the Powder 


Magazines at Purfleet. 
As fome doubts have been entertained, whether iron rods, 


ufed as conduétors, fhould be blunt or pointed at the tep; we 
fhall lay before our readers a part of this report, which, though 
fubfcribed by only four members of the fociety, we prefume 
contains the opinion of the majority. ‘ 


‘ The blowing up of a magazine of gun-powder by lightning, 
within a few years paft, at Brefcia in Italy, which demolifhed a 
confiderable part of the town, with the lols of many lives, does, 
in our opinion, ftrongly urge the propriety of guarding fuch ma. 
gazines Irbes that kind of danger ; and fince it is now well known, 
trom many obfervations, that metals have the property of con- 
ducting lightning, and a method has been difcovered of ufing that 
property for the fecurity of buildings, by fo difpofing and fixing 
jron rods, as to receive, and convey away, fuch lightning as might 
otherwife have damaged them; which method has been praétifed 
near twenty years in many places, and attended with fuccefs, in 
all the inftances that have come to our knowledge, we cannot, 
therefore, but think it advifeable to provide conductors of that 
kind for the magazines in quettion. 

‘ In common cafes, it has been judged fufficient, if the lower 

art of the conductor were funk three or four feet into the ground, 
till it came to moift earth; but this being a cafe of the greateft 
importance, we are of opinion that greater precaution fhould be 
taken. Therefore, we would advife, that, at each end of each 
magazine, a well fhould be dug in or through the chalk, fo deep as 
to have in it at leaft four feet of ftanding water. From the bot- 
tom of this water fhould arife a piece of leaden pipe, to or near the 
furface of the ground, where it fhould be ttrongly joined to the end 
of an upright iron bar, an inch and ‘half diameter, faftened to the 
wall by leaden ftraps, and extending ten feet above the ridge of the 
building, tapering from the ridge upwards toa fharp point, the up- 
per twelve inches of copper, the iron to be painted. 

¢ We mention lead for the under-ground part of the conduétor, 
as lefs liable to ruft in water and moift places; in the form of a 
pipe, as giving greater ftiffnefs for the fubftance ; and iron for the: 

rt above ground, as ftronger, and lefs likely to be cut away. 


_pa 
The pieces, of which the bar may be compofed, fhould be fcrewed 


ftrongly into each other, by a clofe joint, with.a thin plate of lead’ 
between the fhoulders, to make the joining or continuation of:the 
metal more perfect, Each rad, in pafling above the-ridge, thould: 
be ftrongly and clofely conneéted by iron or lead, or both, with. 
the leaden coping of the roof, whereby a communication of metal, 
will be made between the two bars of each building, fora more 
free and eafy conducting of the lightning into the earth. 

‘ We alfo advife, in confideration of the great length of the, 


buildings, that two wells, of the fame depth with the. others,, 
fhould be dug within twelve feet of the doors of the two.outfide 
magazines; that is to fay, one of them on the north fide of the 


@orth building, the other onthe fouth fide of the fouth a 
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from the bottom of which wells, fimilar conduétors fhould be car-~ 
ried up to the eaves, there joining well witha plate of lead, ex- 
tending on the roof up to the leaden coping of the ridge, the 
faid plate of lead being of equal fubftance with that of the 
coping: 

4 We are further of opinion, that it will be right to form a 
communication of lead from the top of the chimney of the proof- 
houfe to the lead on its ridge, and thence to the lead on the ridge 
of the corridor, and thence to the iron conduétor of the adjacent 
end of the magazine; and alfo to fix a conduétor from the bottom 
of the weather cock fpindle of the clock-houfe, down on the out- 
fide of that building, into the moift earth. 

‘ As to the board-houfe, we think it already well furnifhed with 
conductors, by the feveral leaden communications above-men- 
tioned, from the point of the roof down into the water, and that, 
by its height and proximity, it may be fome fecurity to the build- 
ing below it; we therefore propofe no other conduétor for that 
building, and only advife erecting a pointed iron rod on the fum- 
mit, fimilar to thofe before defcribed, and communicating with 
thofe conduétors.” 


To this number is fubjoined Mr. Wilfon’s Diffent to the 
part of the preceding Report ; which for the fatisfaGion of 
our readers we fhall likewife lay before them. 


‘ I diffent from the Report above, in that part only which re- 
commends that each conduétor fhould terminate in a poiat. 

* My reafon for diffenting is, that fuch conductors are, in my 
opinion, lefs fafe than thofe which are not pointed. 

‘ Every point, as fuch, I confider as /olliciting the lightning, and, 
by that means, not only contributing to imcreafe the quantity of 
every actual difcharge, but alfo frequently occafioning a difcharge 
where it might not otherwife have happened. 

‘ If, therefore, we invite the lightning, while we are ignorant 
‘what the quantity, or the effects of it, may be, we may be promoting 
the very mifchief we mean to prevent. 

‘ Whereas if, inftead of pointed, we make ufe of blunted con- 
ductors, thofe will as effectually anfwer the purpofe of conveying 
away the lightning /afely, without that tendency to increa/e or in- 
vite it 

‘ My further reafons for difapproving of points, in all cafes, 
where conduétors are judged neceflary, are contained in a letter 
addreffed to the marquis of Rockingham, and publithed in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions, vol. LIV. p. 247. 

‘ There are other reafons alfo, which I have to offer, for re- 
je&ing points on this particular occafion; and which, were men- 
tioned at the committee. ‘Thofe 1 fhall lay before the Royal Society at 
another oppoitunity, for the benefit of the public. 

Royal Society Houle, 


Auguft 21, 1772. Ben}. Wilfon.” 
IX. Obfervations upon Lightning, and the Method of fe- 
curing Buildings from its Effeéts: in a Letter to Sir Charles 
Frederick, Surveyor-General of his Majefty’s Ordnance. As 
this paper is the production of the fame Mr. Benjamin, Wilfon 


abovementioned, whofe opinion appears not to be counte- 
T 9 nanced 
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nanced by the known laws of ele&ricity, we fhall take no far. 
ther notice of the fubjeét, and only extract the next article, as 
a definitive refolution upon it. 

X. A Letter to Sir John Pringle, Bart. F.R.S, on pointed 

Conduors. | : 
‘SIR, Read Dec. 17, 1772. | 

¢ Having heard and confidered the objections to our Report, 
concerning the fixing pointed conductors to the magazines at Pure 
fleet, contained in a letter from Mr. Wilfon to Sir Charles Fre. 
derick, and read to the Royal Society, we do hereby acquaint you, 
ont we find no reafonto change our opinion, or vary from that 

eport. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, 
humble fervants, 
December 17, 1772. H,. Cavendihh, W. Watfon, 
B. Frankhn, J. Robertfon.* 

XI. Aftronomical Obfervations made at Chiflehurft in Kent, 

XI. A Letter from Dr. Ducare! upon the early Cultivation 
of Botany in England ; and fome particulars of John Tradef- 
cant, a great Promoter of that Scicnce, as weil as Natural Hif- 
tory, and Gardener to King Charies I. 

XII. De inten!o Frigore Menfibus Jafhuario 1767, ac 1768, 
& Novembri 1770, obfervato Francqverz, Audore J. H. Van 
Swinden, Philof. Profeff. in Academia Francker. Societ. Har- 
lemo-Hollandicz Socio. 

XIV. An Enquiry into the Quantity and Dire&tion of the 
proper Motion of Arfurus ; with fome Remarks on the Di- 
minution of the Obliqnity of the Ecliptic. : 

XV. New Obfervations upon Vegetation, by Mr. Muftel; 
of the Academy of Sciences at Rouen; tranflated from the 
French. 

We are here prefented with an experiment, inftituted for 
the purpofe of determining whether there exifts in the oeco- 
nomy of vegetables fuch a principle as the circulation of the 
fap. The author’s account of it is as follows. 


« ——— On the 12th of January, I placed feveral thrubs in pots 
againft the windows of my hot-houfe, fome within the houfe, 
and others without it. Through holes made for this purpofe in 
the panes of glafs, I paffed a branch of each of the fhrubs, fo that 
thofe on the infide had a branch without, and thofe on the outfide 
one within; after this, I took care that the holes fhould be exactly 
clofed and Juted. This inverfe experiment, I thought, if followed 
clofely, could not fail affurding fufficient points of comparifon, to 
trace out the differences, by the obfervation of the effeéts. 

‘ The 2oth of January, a week after. this difpofition, all the 
branches that were in the hot-houle began to difclofe their buds. 
In the beginning of February, there appeared Jeaves, and towards 
the end of it, fhoots of a confiderable length, which prefented the 
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oung flowers. A dwarf apple tree and feveral rofe-trees, being 
Fabmitted to the fame experiment, fhewed the fame appearance 
then as they commonly put on in May; in fhort, all the branches 
which were within the hot-houfe, and confequently kept in the 
warm air, were green at the end of February, and had their fhoots 
in great forwardnefs. Very different were thofe parts of the fame 
tree, which were without and expofed to the cold. None of thefe 
gave the lealt fign of vegetation; and the froft, which was in- 
tenfe at that time, brokea rofe pot placed on the outfide, and 
killed fome of the branches of that’ very tree, which, on the in- 
fide, was every day putting forth more and more fhoots, leaves, 
and buds, fo that it was in full vegetation on one fide, whilf frozen 
on the other. 

‘ The continuance of the froft occafioned no change in any of 
the internal branches. They ail continued in a very brifk and 
verdant ftate, as if they did not belong to the tree, which, on the 
outfide, appeared in the ftate of the greateft fuffering. On the 
xsth of March, notwithftanding the feverity of the feafon, all was 
in full bloom. The apple-tree had its root, its ftem and part of 
its branches, in the hot-houfe. Thefe branches were covered with 
Jeaves and flowers; but the branches of the fame tree, which were 
carried to the outfide, and expofed to the cold air, did notin the 
leaft partake of the activity of the reft, but were abfolutely in the 
fame ftate, which all trees are in during winter. Arofe-treein the 
fame pofition, fhewed long fhoots with leaves and buds; it had even 
fhot a vigorous branch upon its ftalk, whilft a branch which paffed 
through, to the outfide, had not begun to produce any thing, but 
was in the fame ftate with other rofe-trees left in the ground. This 
branch is four lines in diameter, and eighteen inches high. 

‘ The rofe tree on the outfide was in the fame ftate; but one of 
its branches drawn through to the infide of the hot-houfe, was co- 
vered with leaves and rofe-buds. It was not without aftonifhment 
that I faw this branch fhoot as brifk'y as the rofe-tree which was in 
the hot-houfe, whofe roots and flalk, expofed as they were to the 
warm air, ought, it fhould feem, to have made it get forwarder 
than a branch belonging to atree, whofe roots, trunk, and all its 
other branches were at the very time froft-nipt. Notwithitanding 
this, the branch did not feem affeéted by thé ftate of its trunk; 
but the action of the heat upon it produced the fame effect as if the 
whole tree had been in the hot-houfe.’ 


We fhall next lay before our readers fome of the confe- 
quences which the author deduces from his obfervations againit 
the doé&trine abovementioned. 


‘J, Firft that the circulation of the fap does not take place in 
plants, as the circulation of the blood in animals. This may be 
deduced from the following obfervations, 

* The tree in the hot-houfe went through all its changes during 
the winter, and the branch expofed to the open air underwent 
none ; confequentiy the fap, which was in action in the root, ftock, 
and head of the tree, did not circulate through the branch with- 
out; which had no fhare in the vegetation of the roots and trunk, 
It might, indeed, be argued that the cold air, to which this branch 
was expofed, ftopped the circulation, and therefore that the firft 
experiment would not be deciifive; but the inverfe-of it feems 


fully fo, 
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* The tree placed’ on the outfide of the hot-houfe continued 
during the whole winter, in the ftate of numbnefs, natural to all 
trees, which are expofed at that feafon ; but one of its branches, 
which was in the hot houte, put forth fucceffively its buds, leaves, 
blofioms, and fruits. Whilft therefore the root of the tree, to 
which this branch belonged. was in the ground fo frozen, that the 
pot itfelf, in which it ftood, was broken by it, whjift the ftock and 
top of the tree were fo covered over with ice, that many of the 
branches were killed; this branch alone did not in the leaf partake 
of the common ftate of numbnefs and fuffering, and was on the 
contrary in full vegetation. The fap in it muft have been ex. 
tremely rarefied, and in very quick motion, whilft that of the 
tree was greatly condenfed, and in total inaction. How is it poffi- 
ble to conceive a circulation of the fap from fuch a frozen root 
and ftock, to a branch full of vigour, and loaded with leaves and 
flowers? Surely this experiment muft appear conclufive againft the 
fyftem of circulation: fince in this cafe it could at beft only be ad- 
mitted to have taken place in the vegetating branch; and that 
would very improperly be termed circulation, which fhould be con- 
fined to one limb. 

‘ II. This experiment proves, that each part of a tree is fur. 
nifhed with a fufficient quantity of fap to effect the firft produc- 
tion of buds, flowers, and fruits. There is little probability that 
the branch drawn into the hot-houfe fhould have derived its fap 
from the roots of the tree: as they, at that time, lay in a very 
{mall quantity of earth, rendered extremely hard and dry by the 
froit, they could have but little liquor to fpare; and even this, 
confidering the congealed ftate of the lymphatic vefleis of the 
Htock, could have found no pailage to the branch. This branch 
muft of courfe have been enabled to continue its vegetation by 
the quantity of fap with which it was provided, the confumption 
of which much have been fupplied at the firft breaking of the froft. 
This truth, now demonftrable by experience, had been pointed out 
before by a multiplicity of other facts. Every body may have ob- 
ferved that a tree, which has been blown down in autumn, though 
feparated from its trunk, begins the fame vegetation, that it would 
have done if it had remained ftanding. Its buds open, it bears 
leaves, and even fhoots, which fometimes are very long, and mutt 
be the effects of the fap it contained. Itis true, indeed, that this 
appearance does not continue long, becaufe the provifion of fap 
once exhaufted, without being renewed, every thing muft of nee 
ceffity perifh.’ : ' 


In relating his experiment, Mr. Muftel informs us of an ob- 
fervation for which he was accidentally indebted to a {nail’s 
having gnawed fome flower-buds from off an apple-tree. Three 
of the flower buds had thus been deftroyed in fuch a manner, 
that all the petals and ttamina had difappeared, being eaten up 
clofe to the calyx; which not having been entered by the 
fnail, the bafis of the piftillum and the embryo were pre- 
ferved. Mr. Muftel took for granted, that thefe flowers would 
bear nothing ; but he was foon agreeably undeceived ; for al- 
moft all of them bore fruit. The apples were perfeétly form- 


ed, and fix or feven pretty large ones appeared on each bunch. 
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{t.was remarkable, that fome bunches having been {pared by 
the fnail, probably, on account of their more inacceffible fituar 
tion, out of ten or twelve flowers on each bunch, not above 
one or two fhowed any figns of fruétification. Mr. Muftel hence 
conceived an idea, that when the flowers of trees are full 
blown, the prevention of the natural fall of the petals and 
ftamina affords greater affurance of the future production of 
fruit ; and he was convinced of the truth of this faé&, by re- 
peating feveral times an experiment, in imitation of the fnail. 
He cut with his fciffars the petals of apple, pear, plumb, and 
cherry bloffoms, clofe to the calyx. Almoft every one of thofe 
which were thus cut fucceeded, whilft feveral contiguous flow- 


ers miicarried. 


‘ Thus, fays Mr. Muftel, did a {nail teach me how to render a 
tree fruitful; nor is it the firft time that animals have been the in- 
itruétors of mankind. I confefs, however, that this procefs is not 
very practicable in a large orchard: but it might be adopted in an 
efpalier ; in which one would chufe to procure a great deal of 
fruit from trees of the beft fort. It may indeed be queftioned, 
whether the fuppreffion of the ftamens would not render the fruit 
barren ; and in faét I found, that, though the flowers of the dwarf 
apple-tree, whofe petals and ftamens were eat up by the fnail, gave 
me apples equally large and beautiful, and that when I came to 
open them, I found the capfules formed as ufual at the center of 
them ; yet they were intirely empty, without the leaft appearance 
of apip. Abfolute fruéctification confequently did not take place ; 
fince botanifts, with reafon, call nothing fruit but the feed, which 
contains the germen, which is to perpetuate the fpecies. All the 
other parts, being only intended to co-operate in the formation 
and prefervation of the feeds, perifh of courfe, when once the 
feeds are come to maturity and perfection, and the work of na- 
ture fulfilled. 

‘ Another remarkable thing in thefe apples is, that in the upper 
part there was found a much deeper cavity than ufual. It was 
eight or nine lines deep. The orifice of this eavity was bordered 
by five tubercles, indented and fomewhat elevated ; but there was 
no veltige of the calyx, which, it is well known, remains always 
to the upper part of apples and pears, and is commonly called 
the eye.’ 

XVI, Adtual Fire and Detonation produced by the Contaé& 
of Tin-foil, with the Salt compofed of Copper and the nitrous 
Acid. 

XVII. Extra&s of fome Letters from Sir William Johnfon, 
Bart. on the Cuftoms, Manners, and Language of the North- 
ern Indians of America. 

XVIII. An account of fome curious Fifhes, fent from Hud- 
fon’s-bay ; by Mr. Rheinhold Forfter, F.R.S. 

XIX. Experiments upon the different Kinds of Marle found 


in Staffordfhire. 


XX. An Account of a fiery Meteor, by Mr. Brydone. 
: XXII, Some 
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XXI. Some account of a Foffil lately found near Chrift- 
Church in Hampfhire. 

_. XXII. A Defcription of a rare American Plant of the 
Brownzxez Kind ;° with fome Remarks on this Genus. 

XXII. Extraé& of a Letter on the mortal Efe & of Thunder. 

XXIV. Extra& of a Letter coacerning the Increafe of Po. 
pulation in Anglefey. 

XXV. A Propofal of fome new Methods of improving the 
Theory of Jupiter’s Satellites. 

XXVI. A fhert Account of an Explofion of air in a coal- 
pit, at Middleton, near Leeds in Yorkfhire. Some miners, 
renewing their operations on the fhaft of a coal-pit, which 
had formerly been funk to the depth of fixty yards, in order 
to penetrate a firatum of very hard ftone, drilled holes, and 
filled them with gunpowder. From the top, they afterwards 
threw down fire to blaft the ftone, which made a report little 
louder than that of a piftol; but the blaze communicating 
with the foul air, produced very alarming effects. Fhe whole 
wood, which furrounded the coal-pit, was fhaken, the works 
at the mouth of it were all blown to pieces, and the explo- 
fion is faid to have been fuch as cannot be defcribed. The 
vacuum in the air was fo confiderable, that oak trees, of a 
load or more each, at a great diltance from the pit’s mouth, 
that had before ftood upright, all of a fudden inclined greatly 
towards the pit, and muft have entirely fallen down, had not 
the equilibrium of the atmofphere been inftantly reftored. 

Thefe are all the fubjeéts contained in the firft part of the 
prefent volume of Philofophical TranfaGions, which, if we 
may be allowed the expreffion, have now entered into their 

rand climacteric. This voluminous work, in its more early 
petiod, was certainly diftinguifhed for great improvements in 
natural knowledge and other fciences; but, as if fubje& to 
the influence of years, it feems for fome time to have been vi- 
fibly degenerating. ‘To reftore the credit of the Tranfactions, 
no expedient can be fo proper as that of rendering the pub- 
fications of them lefs frequent ; an advice which we have more 
than once taken the liberty to inculcate in our Review, and 
which we may affirm to be the fenfe of every difcerning rea- 
der, whofe judgment is not prejudiced in favour of the Royal 
Society, from the high reputation it once enjoyed, 


V. The 
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Vv. T be Hifory of Rhedi, she Hermit of Mount. Ararat. fe Ont 
ental Tale. i2mo, 3s. Cadell. 


I will readily be inferred from the title of this performance, 
that it contains the hiftory of a perfon who has feverely 
experienced the difafters of life, and devoted the remainder of 
his days to contemplation and retirement. Amur Aflan Khan, 
governor of Ghilan, and a man of diftinguifhed virtue, being 
obliged to abandon his country for the fake of avoiding the 
ruin with which he was threatened, from a falfe accufation pre- 
ferred againft him to the fophy of Perfia by the governor of! 
a province contiguous to that of Ghilan, departs with his lit 
tle family, and his friend Mouli, for the city of Aleppo, where 
the latter refided, at whofe houfe he was invited to fpend the 
future years of his life. In purfuing their journey over mount 
Ararat, an unfortunate acciden: happens which involves Amor 
and his wife in the deepeft affliction. Riza Couli, their, only 
child, a boy of about ten years of age, having cafually fepa- 
rated from the reft of the company in the wood, is obferved 
by a wild boar, which rufhing furioufly upon him tears him 
to pieces on the fpot. Alarmed by his fhrieks, the unhappy 
father, in a tranfport of amazement and horror, flies to the 
place from whence the noife feemed to proceed. His interpo= 
fition, however, was too late, and the only office whith he 
now could perform to his child was the laft fad duty of depo- 
fiting his body in the earth. The grief of the parents on this 
mournful event, may be more eafily imagined than‘defcribed. 
The mother was with difficulty forced to quit the hallowed 
{pot where the object of all her hopes lay interred, Refum- 
ing, at length, their melancholy journey, they reach a fe- 
queftered grotto, the habitation of a hermit, whoie name was - 
Rhedi, by whom they are invited to partake of fuch refrefh- 
ment as his humble cot afforded. The affliction fo vifible in 
the countenances of his guefts excited in Rhedi a defire of be- 
ing acquainted with their hiftory, which is accordingly related 
by Amur. The relation of their woes ee the fympathif- 
ing hermit endeavours to confole them, by an account of the 
fevere difpenfations of Providence which himfelf ‘had expe- 
rienced. ' 
The misfortunes of Rhedi derive their origin from the re- 
fentment of a Perfian nobleman, named Savi Muftapha, who 
was defirous that Rhedi fhould efpoufe his daughter Abbaf- 
fah. His affefion, however, being unalterably fixed on Se- 
lima, a moft beautiful yoyng lady who he met with on his 
travels in Georgia, he'politely declined that propofal. While 
he was yet in Georgia, he received a mefiage from’ his father 
Abu- 
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Abufaid, one of the chief beglerbegs of the province of Ca- 
timariia, requefting him to haften his return as much as pofs 
fible after the celebration of his intended nuptials with Se- 
lima; as he (Abufaid) was defirous of pronouncing his bene- 
diction on them both before his death, which, from his de- 
clining ftate, he had reafon to think was at no great diftance. 
On receiving this intelligence, the lovers fat out for Kerman, 
the refidence of Abufaid, accompanied by Mortiza Cauli, the 
brother of Selima; having refolved to defer their marriage 
till after their arrival at that place. The expedition which 
they ufed to accomplifh their journey, however, ‘unfortunately 
proved fruitlefs, the worthy Abufaid dying two days before 
they reached Kerman. By the machinations of Savi Muita~ 
pha, Rhedi was now itripped of his paternal fortune, under 
the falfe pretence of its having been acquired by fraud and 
oppreffion. A ftill feverer blow, however, was meditated 
againft him, and foon after carried into execution. In an 
affault, devifed by Muftapha, and conduéted by a band of 
armed guards, the beautiful Selima is violently carried off 
from her lover. After bravely fighting in her defence, Mor- 
tiza Cauli is flain by the affailants, and Rhedi taken prifoner. 
The unhappy pair feemed now to be feparated beyond the 
poffibility of ever confummating their wifhes: Rhedi is caft 
into a dungeon, and Selima fent as a prefent to the fophy. 
In a fhort time, however, the captive found means to effec- 
tuate his efcape, and proceeded on his journey towards Ifpa- 
han, whither he was informed that Selima had been conveyed, 
and where he hoped to obtain the afliftance of fome people of 
eredit and fortune towards recovering his paternal eftate, of 
which he had been fo unjuftly deprived. On his arrival at 
that capital, he found that his friends, though ftrongly in- 
clined to ferve him, could not, confiftently with their own 
fafety, efpoufe his caufe, as the grand vizier, Aman Ola, who 
had been a principal agent in opprefling him, poffeffed un- 
bounded influence at the court of the emperor. Unfucceff- 
ful however, as proved his endeavours in this fuit, the misfor- 
tune was compenfated by a felicity which he almoft defpaired 
of ever enjoying. Meeting with Obeyd, a fervant in the ha- 
ram of the fophy, and who was devoted to the intereft of 
Rhedi from gratitude to his father Abufaid, he is informed 
that his beloved Selima {till cherifhed in her heart an unalter- 
able affeftion for him, over which all the blandifhments of 
the emperor had hitherto been unable to prevail. Through 
the means of Obeyd an interview is procured between the 
lovers in the haram, which had nearly proved fatal to all con- 


¢erned. The fame faithful confident afterwards contrives a 
. firata- 
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ftratagem for the efcape of Selima from the Karam; which 
happily fucceeding, the lovers, accompapied with Obeyd, 
proceed by his advice to mount Ararat, in the refolution of 
fixing their refidence with Bondezir, a hermit, who had for- 
merly been known to Obeyd. On their arrival at the hermit 
age, they are cordially received by its venerable inhabitant, 
who foon afterwards performs the ceremony of uniting Rheds 
and Selima in the facred bond of marriage. 

In this fequeftered abode, the faithful pair enjoyed for fee 
veral years the utmoft of human felicity. In a year from 
their marriage Selima brought forth a fon, and in two years. 
afterwards a daughter. ‘Thefe halcyon days, however, were 
followed by a fucceffion of difafters, which plunged Rhedf in 
the greateft diftrefs, Selima, by a fatal accident, as fhe was 
employed in. wafhing her children’s clothes near the brink of 
a rivulet, fell into the water, and was drowned: and a few 
years after, his fon was killed by a band of ruffans, whom 
he was bravely repelling in an attempt to violate his fifter’s 
honour. 

Having given a detail of the outlines of this performance, 
we fhall, as a fpecimen, prefent our readers with a fhort ex- 
tract from the conclufion. 

‘ Such, Amur, is the hiftory of my life; let thy foul drink 
inftrution from the lefflon it contains, as the tender flowers 
drinking the dews of heaven, which adorn them with the co- 
lours of beauty, beftow on them their glofly enamel, and dif» 
fufe thofe agreeable odours that regale our fenfes with their 
fragrance. Let this important truth be engraved on the: ta- 
blets of thy heart, that affliction of one kind or aaother is the 
lot of man ; but that thofe who fubmit to the irremediable 
evils of life with patience and refignation, or overcome them) 
by the exertion of fuperior fortitude, are the only per- 
fons who reap real advantage from the afflictions to which they 
are fubje€ted. Remember that man is a fojourner upon earth, 
a traveller towards paradife, his native home; and that the 
joys and forrows of mortality, when put in competition with 
that fate of endlefs happinefs or mifery which fhall fucceed 
the prefent, is as the drop of the bucket, compared with the 
river Ganges, which rolls its majeftic courfe through the plains. 
of Indoftan, or the fcanty rill that refrefhes fome verdant 
meadow, compared with the immenfe ocean that fixes the 
houndaries of kingdoms and incircles the habitable world.’ 

* As he fpoke the angel of inftru€ion impreffed the truths 
he delivered on the minds of his guefts. Rhedi returned to 


his cell in peace, and Amur, Almerine, and Mouli, with 
minds 
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minds compofed into refignation and tranquillity, re their 
way through the wildernefs of Ararat.’ _ 

‘This tale is written in the figurative ityle. of orientat com- 
pofition, The narration, though fometimes unequal, is in 
general fupported with an uniform luxariance of orndimenty 


the fentiments are virtuous, and the incidents are defcribed in*>... 


a.lively and affeCling manner. In. thefe, however, there is 
not much novelty; and we may difcover in the work fome. 
trivial marks of inadvertency. 


Pe Tire j eal 





VI. A Treatife on the Kinkcough. With an Appendix, containing 
_ an Account of Hemlock, and its Preparations. By William Bute 
ter, M. D.. 8vo. 35. Cadell. 


_ fubje& of this treatife has been diftinguithed by varte 

ous appellations, whereof the kinkcough is the title by 
which it is denominated in Scotland. It is a difeafe that me- 
dical writers have not inveftigated with a degree of precifion 
fuitable to its importance, and which we are therefore glad to 
fee placed in a clearer light by a judicious practitioner. 

In the firft chapter of the treatife, Dr. Butter delivers the 
fynonimous names, definition, defcription, and prognoftics of 
the kinkcough, or hooping-cough ; in the fecond, he enquites 
into the nature of the difeafe; and in the third endeavours to’ 
elucidate in what part of the body it is feated. The latter of 
thefe enquiries has afforded fubject of much difpute among 
phyficians ; fome aferibing the origin of the diforder to the 
langs, fome to the ftomach, others to the top of the trachea, 
and others to the lungs and ftomach in conjundtion. Dr, 
Butter admits, with Afiruc, that the laryux and pharynx are 
affeéted in this difeafe ; with Willis, that the lungs are affeét- 
ed; and with Waldichmidt, the affection of the ftomach : but 
he differs from thefe aurhers in not thinking any of the parts 
abovementioned the principal feat of the diforder, Accords 
ing to him the kinkcough derives its origin irom the inteftinal 
canal. This opinion he endeavours to maintain by various ar- 
guments. He deduces his reafons, firft, from the nature of 
fuch habits as. are fubje&t to the kinkcough; fecondly, from 
the nature and cure of the kinkcough: thirdly, from the na-: 
ture of fome difeafes conlequent upon the kinkcough; and: 
fourthly, from the analogy which this diforder bears to other 
difeafes which are fauppofed to have their feat in the inteftines. 
We thall lay before our readers what the author advances on 
this fubject. 

‘ In the firft place, it feems that the inteflines of children 
are more irritable, and, by confequence, more ealily affecied 

than 
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than any other part of their tender bodies, For this..reafon 
it is,. that the difeafes of children, even the moft remote from 
the inteftines, affect that canal.. Thus, we fee, dentition,ale 
moft conftantly produces a diarrhza, colick pains, and fla+ 
tulency. On the other hand, an irritating, cqufe in the ine 
teftines moft certainly can affect the whole or any part of the 
nervous fyftem. Doctor Harris has proved that.almoft all. the 
difeafes of children depend on an affection of the firft paf- 
fages. And the hyiteria and raphania,, two. difeafes evidently 
of the firft paffages, though the former: feems. chiefly tobe 
feated in the ftomach, and the ia'ter in the guts, afford me+ 
lancholy proofs of the direful fymptoms, that can be excited 
in every corner of the body from that origin even in adults; 
If it be afked why an inteftinal affeGion, thould produce the 
kinkcough ? I refer the folution of this queftion to thefe who 
fhall undertake to explain the manner of aéting of the con- 
tagious particles of any difeafe whatever. We need only ob- 
ferve here, that if acaufe fuch, as worms, lodging in the in- 
teftines, can produce a cough, and even general convulfions ; 
we may fuppofe another caufe exifting in the fame bowel, éa- 
pable, under certain circumftances, of producing the kink= 
cough. The one cafe feems equally as intelligible as the 
other ;, although perhaps we fhall never be able to explain the: 
manner in which either is brought about; any more than 
why hemlock produces a vertigo; indian pink, a particular 
motion of the eyes; mercury, a falivation; cantharides, a! 
ftvangury, &c. ; 

‘ Secondly, as to the arguments deducible from the nature 
and cure of the kinkcough to prove that it is an inteftinal af-i 
fetion, it is obfervable, that thofe children pafs moft eafily 
through the difeafe that have an open belly ; that vomits.aré: 
moft ferviceable, when they render the body foluble at the, 
fame time ; and laftly, that fuch patients bear the ation. of 
vomits, much betrer than purges: all which circumftancesi 
ftrongly peint ont that the inteftines, and not the ftomach, are 
the feat of the kinkcough. ' 

.¢ Thirdly, as to the difeafes confequent upon an obftinate, 
kinkcough ; :heie are chiefly the kings-evil and rickets. . It.iss 
needle{s as well as improper to enter upon along difcuffion of: 
thefe maladies ; as a few general remarks: on each will fuflae: 
ciently anfwer the prefent purpofe. uY 

‘ It is univerfally allowed, that the kings-evil is chieflyn 
feated in the conglobate glands; and probably thofe of thei: 
mefentery are firft affected. This much is certain, that ans 
enlarged belly and colick pains are among the firft fymptoms sn 
and difleClious prove, that the glands ef the mefentery are abe 
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ways obftruéted in the king’s-evil, We likewife obfervé it 
the rickets, a preternatural largenefs of the belly, and other 
fymptoms that point out a primary affeGiion in that region: 
Befides doftor Heifter, after diffefting fix or feven bodies that 
died of this difeafe, mentions among the moft ufual appear- 
ances, that the belly was too large, from the inteflines being 
diftended to twice their natural bulk with air; that worms . 
and a déal of mucus were in that bowel; and that the glands 
were obftruéted and hard, particularly thofe of the mefentery. 
We may fafely conclude that the ftomach was always in a nae 
tural ftate; as this accurate anatomift fays nothing of it. 

‘ It would therefore feem, that, when the kinkcough con- 
tinues for a long time, the inteftines ‘lofe their contra&ile 
power: on which account, as well as from the ftate of the 
fluids taken up by the abforbent vefiels, obf{trudtions are form- 
ed in the correfponding glands of the mefentery ; and fo ei- 
ther of the two mentioned difeafes is produced, according as 
the conititution happens to be pre-difpofed. 

‘ Fourthly, but what in my opinion tends more than any 
thing to confirm that the kinkcough hath its feat in the intef- 
tines, is that the returns of the paroxyf{ms have generally 
been obferved both by phyfictans and others to be periodical ; 
from which, as well as from other circumftances, fome of 
the beft writers on the fubje& have been led to draw a paral- 
Jel between this difeafe and intermittent fevers. Now, though 
it be ftill a matter of difpute, where intermittent fevers have 
their proximate caufe ; the moft probable cpinion is, that it 
lodges in the guts. It deferves indeed to be ferioufly enquired 
into, whether all intermittent diftempers do not depend on @ 
primary affection of that canal. It is exceedingly remark- 
able, that even intermiffions of the pulie prognofticate with 
great certainty a future diforder in the inteltines, I have met 
with fome fingular intermittent difeafes which undoubtedly 
had their feat in that bowel. 

It muft be acknowledged, that Dr. Butter’s opinion con~ 
cerning the feat of this difeafe receives great fupport from 
analogy ; but to exclude the lungs and ftomach entirely frony 
any fhare in exciting the kinkcough, feems to be an affertion 
not fufficiently authorifed by facts. Dr. Butter obferves, that 
the notion of the lungs being the feat of the kinkcough is 
very improbable; firft, becaufe the generality of peétorals do 
more harm than good; fecondly, becaufe pulmonary coughs, 
if not dangerous, and efpecially in young fubjeéts, terminate 
much fooner than the kinkcough ; and thirdly, becaufe he does 
not know that the rickets or {crophula, though often the caufes, 
were ever the effects of a pulmonary cough. 
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With refpe& to peétorals, it is certain that thofe of the at 
tenuating kind are frequently advantageous in this difeafe; an 
effe& which would net naturally follow, were the lungs en- 
tirely free from a participation of the morbid caufe. The bes 
nefit often obferved from the application of blifters to the re- 
gion of the thorax, may likewife be urged in defence of at 
leaft a partial pulmonary affection. With regard to the fee 
cond and third arguments advanced by Dr. Butter againit the 
opinion of the lungs being the feat of this difeafe, they may, 
perhaps, be anfwered upon the confideration of the greater 
violence of the kinkcough than any other pulmonary cough, 

That the ftomach is not the feat of the difeafe our author 
thinks probable, from the abfence of pain of that organ, 
ficknefs, faintnefs, &c. Befides, fays he, we can never fufs 
pect any intermitting diforder of having its feat in the ftomach, 
when we confider, that vomits render obfcure intermiffions 
more diftin&. There -is, undoubtedly, much force in thefe 
arguments; and yet the good effects which have been obe 
ferved from the ufé of vomits in this difeafe afford room for 
oppofing an opinion, that wholly reje&ts the probability of a 
morbid affe&tion of the ftomach. 

Notwithftanding the few objeftions we have mentioned 
againit Dr. Butter’s hypothefis, we are of opinion, that -his 
doétrine is fupported by arguments of great weight; and that 
if the intettinal canal fhall not be admitted as the fole origi- 
ginal feat of the kinkcough, yet, that an affection of that 
tube deferves to be confidered as acceffary to the prodution 
of the difeafe in at leaft as high a degree as the lungs and 
ftomach, 

In the fourth chapter, the author treats of the caufes of the 
kinkcough, of which he determines the pre-difpofing caufe to 
be an irritability of the nervous fy{ftem. 

In the fifth chapter of this treatife, we are prefented with 
the hiftory of hemlock as acure for the kinkcough. Nine- 
teen cafes are minutely and diftin@ly related, wherein Dr. 
Butter has prefcribed this remedy for the kinkcough, with a 
degree of fuccefs which highly entitles it to the farther expe- 
riments of the faculty in general. He declares, however, that 
he will not be anfwerable for the fuccefs of any experiment 
that may be repeated after him, unlefs it be performed exaélly 
according to the method which he has defcribed, and alfo 
with the very preparation of hemlock that he has always ufed. 
This is a caveat which cannot juftly be conftrued into a diffir 
dence of the efficacy of the medicine ; for the circumftances 
in which Dr. Butter adminiftered it were not of an uncommon 
Vor. XXXVI. O@, 1773. U nature, 
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nature, and he has given in the Appendix an account of the 
preparations of hemlock which he has ufed. 

In the fixth chapter, the author treats of the cure of the 
kinkcough by hemlock, both fimple and complicated with the 
following complaint, viz. worms, dyfentery, dentition, an 
ague, finall pox, and meafles; and alfo with the ftate of 
pregnancy. We fhell prefent our readers with the author’s di- 
rections relative to the ufe of hemlock in this difeafe. 

‘ There is but one indication in this difeafe; namely, to 
give hemlock. 

‘ The true rule of giving this medicine is, to begin with a 
very fmall quantity diffufed in a watery vehicle. 

‘ This mixture is to be given by little and little, fo as to be 
finifhed in twenty-four hours, or a naturd] day, and to be re-. 
peated daily 

‘ A {mall addition of the hemlock mafs fhould be made to 
the mixture every day, or every other day, till fymptoms of 
relief appear. 

‘ You are then to continue that dofe fo long as it feems to 
produce good effects. 

‘ When the medicine begins to lofe it’s effe&t, you are to 
proceed in augmenting the quantity a very little as before. 

‘ If any untoward, or contraindicating fymptom comes on, 
vou can either give the medicine in lefs quantity, or difcon- 
tinue it for a time as may feem neceflary. 

‘ To achild under fix months, you may begin with half a 
grain of hemlock, diflolved in an ounce of fpring water pro- 
perly {weetened, 

‘ For a child from fix months to two years old, the mix- 
ture may coniift of one grain diffufed in an ounce and a half 
of water. 

‘ For a patient from two to four years of age, two grains 
of hemlock in two ounces of water will be fufficient at firft. 

‘ You may proceed in this manner, always allowing half a 
gtain of hemlock in your firft daily dofe for every year of the 
patient’s age till he ts twenty. 

‘ After the patient is twenty years of age, you may always 
begin with ten grains of the hemlock mafs for the firft natu- 
ral day’s confumption. 

‘ {t is not neceflary to increafe the vehicle of your medi- 
cine in the fame proportion: it fhould be of fuch a quantity 
as not to be troublefome to fwallow, while at the fame time it 
fufficiently divides the medicine, fo as not to feel thickin the 
mouth. 

‘ One ounce, and eight ounces of water being confidered 
as the two extremes, there will be no difficulty in adjufting 
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intermediate quantities to different ages, efpecially 4s no great 
accuracy is required. 

¢ Such patients as diflike a liquid medicine, may have the 
hemlock in the form of powders, bolufes, or pills. 

‘ If the patient has not two ftools a-day, it will be proper 
to add a fufficient quantity of magnefia, or polychreft falt to 
the mixture, 

‘ Adults, for the fame reafon, may ufe fenna tea, or poly 
chreft falt, or fifteen or twenty grains of the aloetic pills. 

* As the ftomach and bowels are very weak in this difeafe, 
it is evident, that the diet fhould be light and of eafy digef- 
tion. Liitle or no animal food fhould be allowed. All fer- 
mented liquors are improper. The moft fuitable diet is {mall 
broths, milk, plain paddings, gruel, toaft and water, and the 
like. If the patient is an infant on the breaft, the nurfe’s milk 
is the beft food, efpecially if it purges.’ 

In the feventh chapter, Dr. Butter lays before us feveral co- 
rollaries, defcribing the various operations of hemlock, as he 
has obferved them in the cure of the kinkcough. With ref- 
ped to thefe it may be urged, that they do not clearly enough 
evince the operations which he imputes to hemlock to have 
been really the effects of that remedy; fince they are not con- 
fiftent with one uniform mode of a@ion, and may as well have 
been the confequence of the particular fjtuation of the pati- 
ents as of the ufe of the medicine. This objection receives 
additional weight when we obferve, that the corollaries are ref 
pectively drawn from only a few of the cafes here related. On 
the whole, however, Dr. Butter has placed the efficacy of 
hemlock in the kinkcough in fo favourable a view as does 
honour to his own o}fervation, and will, we hope, prove the 
means of recommending that medicine to farther trial. 


—" 


VII. Mifcellaneous Pieces, in Profe, by J. and A. L. Aikin. 8vo, 
35. fewed. Johnfon. 


HIS volume confifts of ten fhort effays on the following 
fubjeéts. | 

I. On the Province of Comedy. There are two fources of 
comic humour, viz. charader and incident. The firft, fays our 
author, is attached and appropriated to the perfon, and makes 
a part, asit were, of his compofition. The other is merely 
accidental, proceeding from aukward fituations, odd and uncoms 
mon circumftances, and the like, which may happen indiffer- 
ently to every perfun. If we compare thefe with regard to 
their dignity and utility, we fhall find a farther difference ; 


fince that proceeding from charader belongs to a very refpect- 
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able part of knowledge; that of human manners; and has for 
its end the correétion of foibles ; whereas that proceeding from 
incident is mean and trivial in its origin, and anfwers no other 
purpofe than prefent mirth. 

From this general remark the author proceeds to obferve, 
that the comic charafter may be derived from national pecu- 
liarities, the improprieties of fafhion, popular fuperftitions, 
profeflional abfurdities, ladicrous fingularities, &c. 

This effay merits the perufal of every comic writer, who 
wifhes to acquire a lafting reputation by a juft, delicate, and 
well directed ridicule. 

II. The Hill of Science, a Vifion, reprefenting a multitude 
of people climbi ing up a fteep afcent, towards the temple of 
truth. 

Ilf. On Romances, an imitation of the ftyle of Dr. Johnfon, 

IV. Selama, an imitation of Offian. 

V. Againft Inconfitlency in our Expefations. In this effay 
the author expofes the folly of thofe, who vex themfelves with 
fruitlefs wifhes, or give way to groundlefs and unreafonable 
difcontent. - The following obfervations place this point in a 
light, in which, perhaps, it has feldom been confidered. 

‘ Men of merit and integrity often cenfure the difpofitions 
of Providence for fuffering characters they defpife to run away 
with advantages which, they yet know, are purchafed by fuch 
means as a high and noble fpirit could never fubmit to. If 
you refufe to pay the price, why expe& the purchafe? We 
fhould confider this world as a great mart of commerce, where 
Fortune expofes to our view various commodities, riches, eafe, 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Every thing ts 
marked at a fettled price. Our time, our labour, our ipge- 
nuity, is fo much ready money which we are to hay out to the 
beit advantage. Examine, compare, chufe, reject; but ftand 
to your own judgment; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchafed one thing, repine that you do not poflefs an- 
other which you did not purchafe. Such is the force of well- 
regulated induftry, that a fteady and vigorous exertion of our 
faculties, dire&ted to one end, will generally infure fuccefs. 
Would you, for inftance, be rich? Do you think that fingle 
point worth the facrificing every thing elfe to? You may ther 
be rich. Thoufands have become fo from the loweft begin- 
nings by toil, and patient diltgence, and attention to the mi- 
nuteft articles of expence and profit. But you muft give up the 
pleafures of leifure, of a vacant mind, of a free unfufpicious 
temper. If you preferve your integrity, it muft be a coearfe- 
fpun and vulgar honefty. Thofe high and lofty notions of 
morals which you brought with you from the fzhools muft be 
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‘confiderably lowered, and mixed with the bafer alloy of 
a jealous and worldly minded prudence. You muft learn 
to do hard, if not unjuft things; and for the nice eme 
barrafiments of a delicate and ingenuous fpirit, it is neceflary 
for you to get rid of them as faft as poflible. You muft fhut 
your heart againft the Mufes, and be content to feed your un- 
derftanding with plain, houfhold truths. In thort, you mot 
not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or polifh your tafte, or re« 
fine your fentiments; but muft keep on in one beaten 
track, without turning afide either to the right hand or to the 
Jefr. ‘* But I cannot fubmit to drudgery like this—I feel a 
{pirit above it.” ’Tis well: be above it then; only do not 
repine that you are not rich, 

‘Is knowledge the pearl of price? That too may be pur- 
chafed—by fteady application, and long folitary hours of ftudy 
and reflection. Beftow thefe, and you fhall be wife. ** But 
(fays the man of letters) what a hardfhip is it that many an 
illiterate fellow who cannot conftrue the motto of the arms on 
his coach fhall raife a fortune and make a figure, while I have 
little more than. the common conveniencies of life.”? Er tid: 
magna fais !—Was it in order to raife a fortune that you con- 
fumed the fprightly hours of youth in ftudy and retirement ? 
Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight lamp, 
and diftilled the fweetnefs from the Greek and Roman fpring ? 
You have then miftaken your path, and ill employed your ine 
duftry. ‘* What reward have I then for afl my labours ?” 
What reward! A large comprehenfive foul, well purged from 
vulgar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices; able to com- 
prehend and interpret the works of man—of God. A rich, 
flourithing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inexhauftible ftores 
of entertainment and refleion. A perpetual fpring of freth 
ideas; and the confcious dignity of fuperior intelligence, 
Good heaven! and what reward can you afk befides? 

«« But is it not fome reproach upon the economy of Pros 
vidence that fuch a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, fhould 
have amaffed wealth enough to buy half a nation?” Not ia 
the leaft. He made himfelf a mean dirty fellow for that very 
end. He has paid his health, his confcience, his liberty for it ; 
and will you envy him his bargain? Will you hang your head 
and blufh in his prefence becaufe he outfhines vou in equipage 
and fhow? Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and fay 
to yourfelf, I have not thefe things, it is true ; but it is becaufe 
Ihave not fought, becaufe I have not defired them; it is be- 
caufe [ poffefs fomething better. I have choien my lot. Iam 
content and fatisfied.’ 

U 3 VI, The 
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VI. The Canal and the Brook, a Reveri¢.—This. is a fort 
of apologue cr fable. The author introduces the Genius of 
the Canal and the Deity of the Stream fetting forth their ref- 
pective pretenfions to fuperiority. The latter concludes his 
apology for himfelf in the following terms: * The f{weeteft 
and moft majefiic bard that ever fung, has taken a pride in 
owning his affeAlion to woods and ftrcams ; and while the ftu- 
pendous monuments of Roman grandeur, the columns which 
pierced the fkies, and the aqueduéts which poured their waves 
over mountains and vallies, are funk in oblivion, the gently 
winding Micius ftill retains his tranquil honours. And when 
thy glories, proud genius! are loft and forgotten; when the 
flood of commerce, which now fupplies thy urn, is turned into 
another courfe, and has left thy channel dry and defolate ; the 
foftly-flowing Avon fliall {till murmur in fong, and his banks 
receive the homage of all who are beloved by Phebus and the 
Mufes.’ 

Vil, On Monaftic Inftitutions.—The author confiders the 
beneficial, as well as the pernicious effects, which refulted 
from thefe inftitutions, during the barbarous ages in which . 
they flourifhed. By the following extra& it appears, that we 
are more obliged to the monks for the prefervaticn of litera- 
ture, than we are apt to imagine. 

‘ Where could the precious remains of claffical learning, 
and the divine monuments of ancient tafie, have been fafely 
lodged amidft the ravages of that age of ferocity and rapine 
which fucceeded the defolation of the Roman empire, except 
in fanQuaries like thefe, confecrated by the fuperftition of the 
times beyond their intvinfic merit? The frequency of wars, 
and the licentious cruelty with which they were conduéted, 
left neither the hamlet of the peafant, nor the caftle of the 
baron free from depredation ; but the church and mopaftery 
generally remained inviolate. There Homer and Ariftotle 
were obliged to fhroud their heads from the rage of Gothic 
‘ jgnorance ; and there the facred records of divine truth were 
preferved, like treafure hid in the earth in troublefome times, 
fafe, but unenjoyed. Some of the barbarous nations were 
converted before their conqueits, and moft of them foon after 
their fetilement in the countries they over ran.  ‘Thofe build- 
ings which their new faith taught them to veneraie, afforded 
a thelier for thofe valuable manufcripts, which mult otherwife 
have been deftroyed in the common wreck. At the revival 
of learning they were produced from their dermitories, A 
copy of the Pande&t of Juftinian, that valuable remain of. Ro- 
man law, which firft gave to Europe the idea of a more per- 
fe&t jurifprudence, and gave men a relifh for a new and im- 
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portant ftudy, was difcovered in a monaftery of Amalphi. 
Moft of the claflics were recovered by the fame means; and 
to this it is owing, to the books and learning preferved in thefe 
repofitorics, that we were not obliged to begin anew, and 
trace every art by flow and uncertain fteps from its firft origin. 
Science, already full grown and vigorous, awaked as from a 
trance, fhook her pinions, and foon foared to the heights of 
knowledge. 

‘ Nor was fhe entirely idle during her recefs; at leaft we 
cannot but confefs that, what little learning remained in the 
world was amongft the priefts and religious orders. Books, 
before the invention of paper, and the art of printing, were 
fo dear, that few private perfons poflefled any. The only li- 
braries were in convents; and the monks were often employed 
in tranfcribing manufcripts, which was a very tedious, and at 
that time a very neceflary tafk. It was frequently enjoined 
as a penance for fome flight offence, or given as an exercife to 
the younger part of the community. The monks were ob- 
liged by their rules to fpend fome ftated hours every day in 
reading and ftudy; nor was any one to be chofen abbot with- 
out a competent fhare of learning. They were the only hif- 
torians; and though their accounts be interwoven with many 
a legendary tale, and darkened by much fuperftition, ftill they 
are better than no hiftories at all; and we cannot but think 
ourfelves obliged to them for tran{mitting to us, in any drefs, 
fhe annals of their country. 

‘ They were likewife almoft the fole inftru€tors of youth, 
Towards the end of the tenth century there were no fchoois 
in Europe but the monafteries, and thofe which belonged to 
epifcop:! refidences; nor any mat{ters but the Benedic¢tines, 
It is true, their courfe of education extended no further than 
what they called the feven liberal arts, and thefe were taught 
in a very dry and uninterefting manner. But this was the ge- 
nius of the age, and it fhould not be imputed to them as a 
reproach that they did not teach well, when no one taught 
better. We are guilty of great unfairnefs when we compare 
the {choolmen with the philofopbers of a more enlightened 
age: we fhould contraft them wich thofe of their own times ; 
with a high conftable of France who could not read; with 
kings who made the fign.of the crofs in confirmation of their 
charters, becaufe they could not write their names 5. with a 
whole people without the leaft glimmering of tafie or litera- 
ture. Whatever was their real knowledge, there was.a much 
greater difference between ‘men of learning, and tne bulk of 
the nation, at that time, than there is at prefent;. and cere 
tainly, fome of the difciples of thofe fChools who, though now 
U4 fallen 
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fallen into diffepute, were revered in their day by the name of- 
the {ubtle doctor, or the angelic doétor, fhewed an acutenefs 
and ftrength of genius, which, if properly direfed, would 
have gone far in philofophy ; and they only failed becaufe their 
enquiries were not the objeéts of the human powers. Had 
they exercifed half that acutenefs on faéts and experiments, 
they had been truly great men. However, there were not 
wanting fome, even in the darkeft ages, whofe names will be 
always remembered with pleafure by the Jovers of fcience, Al- 
evin, the preceptor of Charlemagne ; the firft who introduced 
a tafte for polite literature into France, and the chief inftrue 
ment that prince made ufe of in his noble endeavours for the 
encouragement of learning; to whom the univerfities of Soif- 
fons, Tours, and Paris owe their origin. The hiftorians, Mae 
thew Paris, William of Malmfbury, Savanarola; the elegant 
and unfortunate Abelard; and, to crown the reft, the Englith 
Francifcen, Roger Bacon, . 

§ It may be here obferved, that forbidding the vulgar tongue 
in the offices of devotion, and in reading the fcriptures, tho’ 
undoubtedly a great corruption in the Chriftian church, was 
of infinite fervice to the interefts of learning. When the ec- 
clefiaftics had locked up their religion in a foreign tongue, 
they would take care not to lofe the key. This gave an im- 
portance to the learned languages ; and every fcholar could 
not only read, but wrote and difputed in Latin, which with- 
out fuch a motive would probably have been no more ftudied 
than the Chinefe, And at a time when the modern languages 
of Europe were yet unformed and barbarous, Latin was of 
great ufe as a kind of univerfal tongue, by which learned 
men might converfe and correfpond with each other. 

‘ Indeed, the monks were almoit the only fet of men who 
had leifure or opportunity to pay the leaft attention to literary 
fubjeéts. <A learned education (and a very little went to that 
title) was reckored peculiar to the religious. It was almott 
efteemed a blemifh on the favage and martial charaéter of the 
gentry to have any tinéture of letters. A man, therefore, of 
a ftudious and retired turn, averfe to quarrefs, and not defir- 
ous of the fierce and fanguinary glory of thofe times, beheld 
in the cloifter a peaceful and honourable fanétuary ; where, 
without the reproach of cowardice, or danger of invafion, he 
might devote himfelf to learning, affociate with men of his 
own turn, and have free accefs to libraries and manufcripts. 
In this enlightened and polifhed age, where learning is dif- 
fufed through every rank, and many a merchant’s clerk pof- 
fefles more real knowledge than half the literati of that zra, 


we can fcarcely conceive how grofs an ignorance overfpread 
thofe 
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thofe times, and how totally all ufeful learning might have 
been loft amongft us, had it not been for an order of men, 
vefted with peculiar privileges, and protected by even a fuper- 
ftitious degree of reverence. 

‘ Thus the mufes, with their attendant arts (in ftrange 
difguife indeed, and uncouth trappings) took refuge in the 
peaceful gloom of the convent. Statuary carved a madonna 
or a crucifix. Painting illuminated a miffal. Eloquence made 
the panegyric of a faint; and Hiftory compoled a legend. 
Yet ftill they breathed, and were ready, at any. happier pe- 
riod, to emerge from obfcurity with all their native charms 
and undiminiflhed iuftre.’ 

VIII. On the Pleafures derived from Objeés of Terror, with 
the Story of Sir Bertrand, a Fragment. 

IX. On the heroic Poem of Gondibert, by Sir William 
D’avenant. 

Our author endeavours to prove, that this poem is a work 
of an elevated genius, pregnant with a rich ftore of free and 
noble fentiments, fafhioned by an intimate: commerce ‘with 
the great world, and boldly purfuing an original, but not an 
unfkilful plan. 

X. An Enquiry into thofe Kinds of Diftreffes, which excite 
agreeable Senfations.—The purport of this enquiry is to thew, 
that the view or relation of mere mifery can never be pleaf- 
ing ; that no fcenes of mifery ought to be exhibited, which 
are not conneéted with the difplay of fome moral excellence, 
or agreeable quality ; that the misfortunes which excite pity 
muft not be too horrid and overwhelming ; that pity cannot 
be excited by any thing mean or difgufting ;. that poverty, if 
truly reprefented, fhocks our nicer feelings ; that if a writer 
would have us feel a ftrong defire of compaffion, his charace 
ters muft not be too perfec, nor his fcenes of diftrefs too long 
continued. 

In this eflay, the author has difcovefed a competent know- 
Jedge of the hurnan heart, and has traced out the principal 
fource of its fympathetic affections. 

In all the little pieces, of which this volume confifts, there 
are the evident characteriltics of tafte, ingenuity, and judgment, 





VIII. 4 Differtation of the Phadon of Plato: or Dialogue of the 
Immortality of the Soul. With Jome general Obfervations upon 
the Writings of that Philofopber, By Charles Crawford, £7. 
Sve. 45. fewed. Evans. 

N O philofopher has been more admired and applauded than 

Plato. Cicero calls him, princeps longé omnium in 
decendo graviflimus et eloquentiffimus ; divinus auctor; quaft 
- 
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quidam deus philofophorum *. Pliny iztitles him, fapientie 
antiftes + ; Quinrilian ftyles him, philofophorum precipuas, 
non hominis ingenio, fed quodam Delphico oraculo inftingus f; 


and Longinus, S<zog Tlactor§. 
The generality of modern writers have adopted the fenti- 
ments of the ancients, and mentioned him with the higheft 


applaufe. 
Some, however, have cenfured him with great feverity. 


Scaliger arraigns him in the following terms: ‘ Refpiciat ipfe 
fefe quot ineptas, quot fpurcas. fabellas inferat, quas Greca- 
nicum fcelus olentes fententias identidem inculcet. Certé fym- 
pofium et Phedrum atque alia monftra, operz pretium fuerit 
nunquam legifie |}. Perhaps every impartial reader, who ad- 
mires the elegance of his language, and the depth of his re- 
fearches, will allow, that, even in the beft of his dialogues, 
his reafoning is frequently tedious, trifling, and unintelligible, 

The authcr of this diliertation treats him in this contemp- 


tuous manner. 


¢ Tam of opinion, fays he, that the credit which Plato has ac- 
quired in the world is the greateit tatire upon the underitanding 
of mankind. We fcarce ever hear him fpoken of but by the ap- 
peilation of the divine, the immortal, or the god-like Plato, Nay 
fome have carried their admiration to fuch a pitch of extravagance, 
as to fay that he was particularly and fupernaturaily infpired. — 
Amongft the fanaties of this amp we may reckon fome of the 
fathers, and the learned Monfieur Dacier, who wrote his Life, and 
tranflated fome part of his works —-Noiwithitanding this, he was, 
to fpeak aftera very celebrated writer, the moft wild and incon- 
Gftent author that ever wrote, who inftead of a rational fyftem of 
philofephy, raifed by the obfervation of the phenomena of na- 
ture, conitructed a fantaitic hypothetical one of imagination, and 
corrupted the true fprings of knowledge. His difciples, many of 
whom were men of learning and ability, contrasted the errors of 
their mafter ; they implanted them into thofe of their own time, 
and fucceeding ages have adopted the infatuation. He laid a 
flimfey foundation for fcience, upon which the latter Platonicians 
have raifed a fuperftructure that is altogether grotefque and une 
couth.—There cannot be a greater inflance of the blind partiality 


of mankind for this philofopher, than the diftincuithing that friend-. 
p } ra S 


fhip or affef&tion, which has nothing fenfual in it, by the appellation 
of Platonic Love, when he was as much addicted to a certain un- 
natural inclination, as any man of that fort who ever difgraced a 
human form —We have the ftrongeft evidence of his being guilty 
of this crime that hiftory can furnifh us with. It is aflerted by 
feveral, and denied by none.—Well may we upon this, exclaim 
againft him in the impaffioned language of the Roman orator.— 
Q feditatem hominis flagitiofam! audaciam, nequitiam, libidinem 
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fion ferendam ;—His mafter-miffes are {aid to have been Without 
number.—How then mutt the beiom of every genercus young mar 
burn with indignation at the contempt, which was exprefled by thig 
unnatural philofopher, for that {ex which oughtto be the objects of 
his moit fervent admiration ! : 


The charge ot pederafty, which is here alledged againft 
Plato, is too well aticfted to be denicd. The learned feader 
may find it fully confirmed by Diogenes Laertius, in the life of 
this philofopher, Our auther’s animadverfions on this deteft- 
able inclination, in the foregoing quotation, and in other parts 
of his work, are fpirited and juit *. 

With refpeé to Plato’s Phaion, he fays, we fhall not find 
in it either elegance of compofition, or one good argument for 
the immortahty of the foul: it isa monftrous tue of vanity, 
iaconiiftency, and abfurdity. ‘The chief defign of the differ- 
tation now before us, is, therefore, to demonitrate the pro- 
priety and juftice of this extraordinary accufation. / 

The following extract will be fufficient to thew, in what 
manner Plato is here exhibited and expofed. 


‘« The method that Socrates takes to prove that we had know. 
ledge before we came into the world, is very curious. He fays 
thus to Simmias, * Is not there fomething that we call equality ? 
I do not {peak of one piece of wood, or one ftone being equal to 
another, nor of fuch things that are alike; but is there fomething 
befides all thefe things that we fay to be equal, or is there not?™ 
«« There is, by Jove, replies Simmias, and that in a wonderful 
degree.” ‘* Do we know what has this equality then?” * By al] 
means,” replies he. ‘* From whence do we receive this know. 
ledge ? Is it.not from thefe things which we have juft now men, 
tioned? From feeing pieces of wood and ftones which are equal, 
we form an idea of equality abftvacted from all thefe things. Does 
it not appear fo to you? Confider it alioin this manner. Do not 
ftones which are equal, and pieces of wood that are equal, fome- 
times appear to us unequal?” ‘* Certainly.—What then?” ‘* Da 
equal things ever appear unequal to you, or equality inequality ?” 
‘© Never, Socrates.” ‘* Isnot what is equal the fame as equality ?” 
** It appears fo tome by ng means, Socrates.” ‘ Then thefe equal 
things are different from equality, although we take and acquire 
the knowledge of equality from them.” ‘* You fay truly.” ‘* Does 
it fignify whether it is fimilar or drflimilar to thofe things?” * it 
does not. When upon feeing one thing you cail to mind another, 
jt is no matter whether it be fimilar or diffimilar, {till it is remem- 
brance.” ‘* Certainly.” ‘ Weil, what do you inter from this? 





* In the following animated fentence on this fubject, the author 
has unluckily made a trifling miftake 

‘ The man who prefers the love of boys to that of women, feems 
to me to have been curfed with as black a foul as he, who would 
refer beauty to deformity, genius to idiotifm, cleanlinefs to filth, 

Fight to darknefs, order to confufion, or heaven to hell.” 
The order of thefe words is inverted. It fhould have been, ‘ as 
he, who would prefer deformity to beauty, idiotifm to genius, i 
oes 
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Does the fame thing happen to us in regard to the equality of thofe 
things which we have juft mentioned, of pieces of wood, &c.? Do 
they appear equal according to the equality of which we have an 
idea? Is thereany thing wanting that they fhould be lefs equal than 
equality or nothing?” * There is certainly very much wanting,” 
replied he. ‘ Do we not confefs, that when a perfon who fees any 
thing, and thinks it is equal to another thing that he has feen, but 
at the fame time is not fo perfeétly equal as the equality of which 
he has an idea, I fay, is it not a neceflary confequence, that he who 
knew this fhould before have known that to which he fays this has 
a refemblance, but an imperfect refemblance?” *‘* It umuft neceffa- 
rily be fo. What then?” ** Does not the fame thing happen to us 
jn regard to things which are equal and equality ?” “ By all means.” 
« It is neceflary therefore that we had the knowledge of equality 
before that time, when feeing equal things we knew that they 
tended to equality but were deficient of it. And we confefs that 
we did not know it nor could have known it by any other means, 
than by feeing or touching, or by fome fenfe.” ‘ We agree upon 
all thefe things. They tend, Socrates, to fhew that of which I 
was fpeaking.” ‘“ We muft acknowledge that we know from the 
fenfes, that all the objeéts of the fenfes tend to this equality, but 
cannot reach it, or how thall we fay the cafe is thus? Therefore, 
Lefore we begin to fee’or hear, or to ule any of the fenfes, we mutt 
have had a knowledge of this equality ; el&@ we could not have 
been able to compare it with thofe objects that prefent themfelves 
to’our fenfes, and know that they have a tendency towards it, but 
are deficient of it.”” ** It is a neceflary confequence to be deduced 
from the premifes, Socrates.” ** As foon as we were born did we 
not fee, and hear, and ufe all our other fenfes ?”’ “* By all means.” 
«“ Then it follows, as we faid, that before that time we had the 
knowledge of equality. It is aneceflary confequence therefore that 
we poflefied that knowledge before we were born.” ‘* It appears 
fo.” ‘ If therefore we pofiefled it before we were born, we were 
born with the pofleffion of it, and then we knew before our birth, 
and immediately after our birth, not only what is equal, but what 
is great and what is fmall, and all things of that nature. For what 
we now advance of equality, is equally applicable to honefty, good- 
nefs, juftice, and fanctity. We muft have known all thee things 
therefore before we were bern. And, if being poffefled of this 
knowledge we did not forget it quickly, it would follow that we 
fhould not only be born with it, but retain it for all our life. -For 
to know, is to retain the knowledge of fomething you have re- 
ceived, and not to lofe it. Do we not call forgetfuinefs, the lofing 
of knowledge that had been acquired ?” * By all means, Socrates,” 
he replies. ‘* But if when born we lofe that knowledge which we 
pofieffed before our birth, and then by the ufe of our fenfes we 
recover that knowledge which we before poffefled, is not what we 
generally call to learn, nothing elfe than to recover our own pro- 
per knowledge? When we have called this remembrance, have we 
not called it fo properly ?” ‘* By all means.” ** For this may be 
made to appear when any one perceives any thing, either by feeing 
or hearing, or by the ule of any of his fenfes, and he remembers 
fomething from this that he had forgotten, to which it has fome 
relation notwithftanding it be fimilar or diffimilar."—I only quoted 
this that the reader may be convinced how many abfurdities there 
are in this dialogue. ‘To refute the propofitions contained here, 


would be only lofing time. In fhort, they themfelves are the -" 
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wereft fatire upon themifelves. Socrates continues: “ But when 
did our fouls acquire that knowletlge ? It cannot be fince we were 
men. No. It muft havé been before therefore. Our fouls ex- 
ited therefore, O Simmias! before they were invefted with human 
fhape, without the body, and were poflifled of knowledge.”—The 
method he takes to prove this is really very facetious and diverting. 
He fays: “ If thofe things really have an exiftence of which we 
daily fpeak, I mean if honetty, goodnefs, and all that effence with 
which we compare the object of our fenfes, which exifted before, 
and is of the fame nattrré as ours, and to which we affimilate thef 
things; jt neceflarily follows, if they have a real exiftence, that 
our fouls have an exiftence, and were made before we weré born: 
but if thefe things are not fo, we fhall {peak in vain,” 

‘ It is faid of Plato, that in his infancy, as he was one day fleep- 
ing under a myrtle tree, that a fwarm of bees fettled themfelves - 
upon his lips, which was taken as an omen to fignify that his file 
would be extremely fweet. We have feafted upon the delicious 
honey of eloquence in the laft quotations that I have made; which 
are the moft contemptible for a deficiency of reafon, ienfe, and 
every thing elegant that lever remember to have met with. The 
author of fuch trafh as that, O fhame to human difcernment! is. 
the man who was fo much efteemed by the world that they would 
have no lefs than a God for his faiher.’ 


On the death of Socrates our author has this remark : 


¢ I muft confefs that his behaviour in the prifon raifes our ad- 
miration of him to a great degree.—The injuitice of his condem- 
nation for his opinions muft ftrike every one with horror and in- 
dighation. We mutt confider, however, that this account ef his 
death is given us bya man, who never fcarcely kept to truth in 
what he faid of his mafter, but painted him as his licentious ima~ 
gination could have wifhed him, not as he was in reality. The re- 
fufing to fly from prifon when he had an opportunity offered him, 
redounds very much to the honour of Socrates.—His reafons for not 
going are very clearly urged in a dialogue of Plato’s cailed Crito.— 
*s IT cannot go, fays Socrates, for it is the duty of a good citizen to 
fubmit to the judgment of the magiitrates, though that judgment 
fhould be unjuft and illegal.” 


The author having mentioned the death of Petronius, as 
related by Tacitus, proceeds in this manner : 


* One cannot but admire the difpofition of a man, who, like Pe- 
tronius, courted pleafure and luxury with fuch a refined tatte.— 
But when one comes to confider that he was addiéted to unnatural 
paffions, this admiration vanifhes in an inftant. He would other- 
wife with me have been a favourite charaéter.—For what can be 
more noble than the calmnefs and refolution with which le met 
death? What can be more’heroic than ordering, at ‘his lateft mo- 
ments, pun:fhments to thole of his flaves who had behaved ill, and 
rewards to thofe who had faithfully difcharged their trufts >—— 
Though jt feems doubtful to me whether Petronius or Socrates ‘died 
in the moft noble manner ; there is a modern, who, in the laft'mo- 
ments of his life, in my opinion, without doubt infinitely farpaffed 
them both.— The Britifh Brutus, or Algernon Sidney, was a much 
greater man than either of them.—The caufe he died for was more 
glorious and praife-worthy than either that of the Grecian or the 

Reman, 
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Roman, and therefore his death is to be more lamented. When 
the brutal chief juftice had condemned him for an aétion (which, 
if proved, would have been an honour inttead of a difgrace to him) 
from evidence that was by no means conclufive—When he had 
refufed to hear him {peak in his defence, and had offered him the 
groilelt infults—-When after this he heard his terrible fentence pro- 
nounced, he calmly put his hand forth without once changing co- 
lour, and bid them feel his pulfe if it beat not as even as ever, 
and fee whether there appeared in him the lJeaft extraordinary agie 
tation of mind.—When he was led to the {caffuld, the ftern repub- 
lican fhewed a manly and determined air, 


Serene and dauntlefs through the gazing crowd, 
With more than human majefty he mov'd. 


When he came to the fcaffold itfelf, he teftified the fame courage 


and conftancy that he had always been remarkable for ;—if he had 
feen the fractus illabatur orbis, he would ftiill have remained fear- 
lefs.—-W hen the patriot bowed his head to receive the ftroke of the 
hatchet, the fpectators might have weil cried out; Ecce fpeétacu- 
lum ad quod refpiciat operi fuo intentus Deus !—Could a man who 
died in this intrepid manner for the caufe of liberty? Could he 
whole life was {pent in a continual oppofition to the damned tyrant 
Charles I —who had, if ever man had, the manus inimica tyran- 
nis, and who was in the number of thofe illuftrious fet of men who 
brought, O glorious deed! a monarch to the block? Could he 
whofe time, whofe pen, whofe {word were employed in defence of 
the good old caufe ?—Could he have done all this, I would afk in 
the name of probability, for no other aim than to fupport him- 
felf by the liberality of the French king, as we have been taught 
to believe of late? 

‘If we confider their lives, I think Sidney appears greater than 
either Socrates or the renowned diiciple of Epicurus. This brave 
man, ‘* who equally detetted the pageantry of a king, and the fu- 
percilious hypocrify of a bifhop, fpent his life in purfuits more 
worthy than the others were engaged in.” 


The author offers an apology for this celebrated patriot, in 
anfwer to the charge of venality, lately brought againft him 
by Sir John Dalrymple, on the authority of M. Barillon*. 
* Barillon, fays he, might have fecreted the money, under 
pretence of giving it to Sidney, as he was ordered. But even 
granting that Sidney did receive it, ftill his chara&er. would 
remain in as high eftimation with meas before. He might 
have taken it with an intention of raifing enemies to Charles, 
and oppofing his tyranny” 

The latter of thefe fuppofitions has been infifted on by 
others. But we are fully convinced, that it would be injuri- 
ous to the memory of this great patriot to defend him upon 
this ground, when we read his contemptuous account of Ba- 
rillon, and his warm and ingenuous invedlives againft every 
fpecies of venality and corruption, in his excellent Difcourfes 
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on, Government *. His foul, we are perfuaded, would have 
difdained to accept a bribe, efpecially from an abfolute 
monarch, upon any pretence whatever.—The former fuppo- 
fition is therefore a thoufand times more credible than the 
Jatter, | 

The author having given us the moft material parts of Plato’s 
Phedon, and, in his opinion, fully proved, that this eminent 
philofopher is unworthy of the rank in which he ftands in the 
republic of letters; that he is in reality a miferable reafoner, 
a pitiful declaimer, a frothy ranter, a rhapfodift, a trifler, a 
wretch, a fool, an old woman, proceeds to refute the argu- 
ments which Tully, Wollafton, Clarke, Addifon, and other 
eminent writers have advanced in favour of the immortality of 
the foul. 

In this attempt he fhews more vivacity than prudence. For, 
by endeavouring to invalidate what he CANNOT DisPRove, the 
credibility of this important article, he weakens, in proportion 
to his influence, the bonds of fociety, robs the miferable of 
their greateft confolation, and damps the noblelt ambition. 
‘ An cenfes, fays Tully, with a more generous ardor, an 
cenfes, me tantos labores diurnos no&turnofque domi miilitiz- 
que fufcepturum fuiffe, fi iifdem finibus gloriam meam, quibus 
vitam eflem terminaturus? nonne melius multo fuiffet ctiofam 
ztatem, et quietam, fine ullo labore & contentione, traducere ? 
Sed nefcio quomodo animus exigens fe, pofteritatem femper ita 
profpiciebat, quafi, cum exceffiflet é vita, tum denique viturus 
effet : quod quidem ni ita fe haberet, ut animi immortales ef. 
fent, haud optimi cujufque animus maxime ad immortalem 
gloriam niteretur.’” De Senett. fub finem. 

The author of this woik fometimes amufes himfelf with 
defcriptions glowing with concupifcence.—He tells us, in the 
firain of a good muffulman, that women, confidered in a fen- 
fual view, afford us ‘ joys greater than we can guefs hereafter;” 
and that, if there is a heaven without them, he fhall not envy 
thofe who go thither, In two or thtee places, he fteps out 
of his way to depreciate the charaGter of a prince, whofe vir- 
tues will tranfmit his name with honour to pofterity.—But 
thefe deviations from propriety and decency are nothing but 
what the world muft expec in a gentleman of gallantry, and 
an extraordinary genius ; or, as he ftiles himfelf, ‘* one of the 
children of the fun, who have fouls made of fire.” 


* See Sidney’s Works, Lett. to H. Saville, p. 46. Difcourfes, p. 
216, &c. laft edit. 
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IX. Elements of Navigation: or the Prafical Rules of the Art, 
plainly laid down, and clearly demonflrated from their Principles; 
with fuitable Examples to thefe Rules. To which are annexed 
all the neceflary Tables. By William Wilfon, M. 4. 8vo, 
73.64. Robinfon. 


yp BE art of navigation, both in theory and praétice, has 

been fo repeatedly treated upon, that it is now become as 
difficult for an author to find an adequate apology for prefent- 
ing to the public a new book upon this fubjed, as it is for the 
reader to find any thing new in the book itfelf. The infuffi- 
ciency of other writers, which has been fo often pleaded in 
excufe for increafing the number of nautical publications, can 
no longer fubfift, as the many excellent performances of this 
kind now extant, as well in other languages as in our own, 
fufficiently evince. It is true, there are {till fome things ef- 
fential to navigation, of which a farther knowledge and im- 
provement may be obtained, fuch as the variation of the 
compafs, the determining the longitude at fea, and a few 
other particulars; thefe, indeed, are matters attended with 
confiderable difficulty : notwithftanding which, fome of them 
have lately been rendered tolerably eafy in practice to mari- 
ners in general, and may hereafter be reduced to {till more 
fimple operations. 

The author of the work now before us, for his attempt to 
increafe the number of the books upon this art, has recourfe 
to a charitable motive for his apology; he acknowledges that 
the fecond edition of Robertfon’s Elements of Navigation, con- 
tains every thing neceflary in a book on that fubject ; but fays 
its fize and price * not fuiting many who have occafions for 
fuch a book, it is not of that general ufe which otherwife it 
might be of.’ ‘This notion of our author, we apprehend is fo 
far from being general, that it feems to us, the public have 
thought the fize and price of Robertfon’s Elements was no im- 
pediment to its general ufe, which may be fairly concluded 
from the fmall time elapfed between the fecond and third 
editions. 

The aothor, in his preface, tells us, he has received great af- 
fiftance from Robertfon, which, indeed, is very apparent 5 
for in comparing the books, we found in moft parts he has 
copied precepts, examples, diagrams, and modes of expref- 
fion fo frequently, that we think Robertfon’s book mult have 
lain before him during the whole compilation of ‘his work ; 
yet, notwithftaning thefe helps, it appears to us, that in the 
prefent treatife there is a great deficiency of that judgment 


really neceflary to put together a good imitation of a work 
which 
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which the public have been pleafed to efteem a judicious performe 
ance. We mutt alfo obferve, that printing the book in the fame 
fize, and under the fame title, feems intended to miflead buyers 
who had been recommended to purchafe Robertfon’s Elements. 
How our author could take for his pattern Robertfon’s fecond edi- 
tion, when the third, which is confiderably improved in fome 
parts, was, we believe, publifhed fome time before this injudi- 
cious imitation appeared, is fomewhat problematical. We fhall 
farther obferve, in general, that in thofe parts, particularly, 
which feem to have been worked up from this compilator’s 
own ftock, there are, in our opinion, moft glaring impro- 
prieties, relative to beginners in fcience ; and that this work 
feems neither well adapted to learners, or to teachers: hence 
the charitable labours of our author are in a great meafure 
rendered ineffectual, through his want of a neceflary degree 
of judgment to make his pious and moral defign an ufeful one. 





X. The Poet. A Poem. 4to. 253. 6d, Flexney, 


ue author here delineates the general charaéter and for- 

‘tune of him who is properly entitled to the appellation of 
a Poet; in the courfe of which defcription we meet with fome 
ardent fentiments, and fuch fallies of imagination, as thew 
that Mr. Stockdale peffefles a degree of poetic enthufiafin. 
The exordium juftifies thefe remarks. 


‘ Hard is the tafk the poet’s life to fcan, 

So different from the common mode of man: 
A Proteus he, affuming various fhapes, 

All but the philofophic fage efcapes, 
Conduéted now by reafon’s purett ray, - 

Now driven by paffion’s unrefifted {way : 

A viétim now to agonizing woe, 

Now raifed to raptures fuch as angels know: 
Now indolent, now planning fome great work ; 
Now dull as Crofby, and now bright as Burke: 
Weak, vigorous, various, unexampled mind ; 
Thyfelf a microcofm of human kind! , 

* Yet of thele ftrange effects the latent caufe 
We may explore, by tracing nature’s laws ; 
Thofe laws confiftent, which to order bind 
The feeming freaks of matter, and of mind; 
Which guide the comet darting through the pole, 
And rein the fervour of the poet’s foul. 

* Is not the ball’s velocity of courfe 
Juft in proportion to the impelling force? 

Is not the river's current fwift, or tlow, 
As watery weight, and flope promote it’s flow? 
Mutt not a being, then, by nature wrought, 
To thow her power in matter, and in thought, 
Each light impreffion thrilling through his frame, 
Infpired by heaven’s moft {ublimated flame ; 
VoL. XXXVI. O@, 1773. x... Mut 
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Mutt not he quit the common mortal fphere, 
And take an ardent, and a wide career ; 

Now 2ther’s heights undauntedly explore, 
And wander now on Styx’s dreary fhore;_ 
Proftrate his mind, and rapt in blifs, by turns, 
As the man flags, or as the angel burns : 

By virtue, now, to groves Athenian led, 
Where Plato’s genius hovers o’er his head ; 

A heedilefs viétim, now, to low defire ; 

All nerve his body, and his foul all fire ?" 


Mr. Stockdale has admitted into his poem feveral ftrokes of 
fatire, introduced fometimes with addrefs, but refpeécting the 
ufe of which the propriety may be queftioned. We mean the 
farcafms he throws out againft perfons, rather than vice and 
folly. As it might be invidious to give place to fuch paffages 
as reflect on individuals, we fhall confine our next extraét to 
the author’s reprefentation of a national character, where juf- 
tice obliges us to remark, that he betrays a prejudice incon- 
fiftent with the liberal fentiments he profeffes ; and that here, 
as on fome other occafions, he has facrificed candour to an afe 
fectation of wit. 


‘ As Sol his genial warmth, and brightnefs gives 
To every clime where human nature lives ; 
So will the bard from none who merit fame 
Withold the influence of the mufe’s flame. 
He loves each land where generous virtues reign, 
‘The German valour, and the truth of Spain. 
His foul, by no mean prejudice confined, 
Expands, and meets it’s brethren in mankind. 
¢ Show him a Scotchman of a generous hearty 
Unprejudiced, above finifter art ; 
Above each groveling, undermining deed ; 
Whofe worth entitles him to crofs the Tweed; 
Not urged rapacioully to felfifii ends, 
No traitor to his honeit Englifh friends ; 
No fpaniel in his fortune’s blackeft hour, 
Rough in diftrefs, and affable in power ; 
Though ftiff his manner is, though cold his mindy 
And not with one poetic {park refined ; 
So poor in tafte, and fentiment, that all 
His mental pleafure is to read Fingal; 
So rare a Scot produce him if you can, 
And he refpects the venerable man. 
His liberal foul, with moral beauty fmit, 
Allows for want of elegance and wit ; 
For Caledonia’s barrennefs, and fnow, 
Where frigid minds with genius never glow ; 
Claims not from thorns the grape’s nectareous juice, 
Nor dreams the thiftle can the fig produce.’ 


We believe it will be admitted that the Scots have never 
been remarkable for producing works of humour, but ought 
we to exclude them from all fhare of the irradiations of ge- 

pius, 
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hius, on that account? Several inftances might be produced» 
where that Bocotian climate, as the author confiders it, has 
given birth to more diftinguifhed compofitions in poetry, than 
the winding Jbades of Peckbam ever produced. Such general ree 
flexions as thofe are are obvioufly injurious, and call for the 
Animadverfions of every impartial reader. 

Exclufive of the blemithes we have mentioned, this poem 
has merit, and almoft every page of it contains animated 
thoughts. 
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XI. Récherches fur la Loi des Condenfations del’ Atmofphére, et fur la 
Maniére de mefurer par le Barométre ia hauteur des lieux accefibles. 
Par M. jean Andre de Luc, Citoyen de Geneve. t 


His work has actually left the prefs, but its publication is de+ 
ferred until 6co0 copies fhail be fubfcribed for. 

All that we have yet feen is a well-written profpectus, clofely 
rinted on one theet, from which we conceive a very favourable 
dea of its merit, and a fincere elteem for its author: 

From this profpectus we fliall prefent our readers with the gene- 
ral contents of the work, the outlines of its plan, the judgment 
of the French Academy of Sciences of its merits, and the terms of 
fub{cription. _ | 

It is, properly fpeaking, a journal of experiments and medi- 
tations, in wlichi Mr. de Luc thews the occafional rife of his ideas, 
the hypothefes formed from the phenomena, the experiments tried 

in order to verify thefe, hypothefes; errors corrected, truths dif- 
covered; inferences drawn, and immediately a(certained ; and, finally, 
the formation and the applications of his fyftems. 

The work is divided into five parts: of which Part I. contains 
an inftructive and interefting hiftory of the barometer, beginning 
with the defcriptions of various barometers, in chronological or- 
der, with remarks on their reipective perfections and defects: from 
which the author proceeds to the obfervations made on that initru- 
ment; then gives a critical view of the various fyftems formed 
in order to account for feveral perplexing phenomena concerning 
it; and concludes with an account of the actempts made at dift- 
ferent times, to meafure heights by means of the barometer. 

Part Il. ‘The refult of M, de Luc’s experiments and meditations, 
concerning both the barometer and the thermometer. 

Part lil. A full and accurate defcription of the particular in- 
ftruments employed in his experiments, illu(trated with plates. 

Part IV. An account of his experiments on the modifications of 
the atmo!{phere, the refult of nearly 4co obfervations, made in 
fifteen different ftations, fixed upon for that purpofe, on the moun- 
tain of Saleve, near Geneva. . 

Part V. Concludes the whole, with genera! confiderations on the 
ufetulnefs of barometers and thermometers. 

When M. de Luc fubmitted bis manuicript to the judgment of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 1762, that learned 
body appointed Meff. de la Condamine and de la Lande for its ex- 
amen: and on their report, confidered it as one of the molt va- 
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luable works with which the fcience of phyfic had been enriched 
for a long time, and as highly deferving their approbation. 

Since that time it has been greatly improved by its author, af- 
fifted by the advice of many celebrated academicians. 

It is faid to be printed on good paper, in large 4to, 2 vols. of 
about 460 pages each, and the plates finely engraved. The price 
of the copy in fheets, twenty-four French livres, fix of which are 
to be paid at the fubfcription, which is to be taken in, at London, 
by Mr. J. Ant. Courlet, N° 2, Pavement, Moorfields. 

We think it our duty, and feel a pleafure in warmly recom- 
mending it, as an ufeful and interefting production of genius and 
learning, to the attention and encouragement of our readers; and 
make no doubt but that, after perufing the profpectus, they will 
confirm our approbation by their own. 


XII. La Morale des Anciens Philofophes. Par M. le Marquis d°****, 
Bern. 12710. 


A Cojleétion of fundry fayings and maxims of Pythagoras, Hera- 

clitus, Socrates, Democritus, Plato, Ariltotle, Epicurus, An- 
tiftthenes, Diogenes, Ariftippus, Zeno, Seneca, Epiétetus, Odin, 
Jarcha, Aben-Ezra, Barthrouherri, Confucius, Mahomet, Saadi, 
and Thomafius. 

From a fmal! collection drawn from fo many great and celebrated 
men, we expected fomething better than a motley compound, like 
Martial’s Epigrams ; where 

¢ Sunt bona, funt quedam mediocria, funt mala plura.° 

We will, however, fingle out a few fpecimens : 

* # man’s actions are good whenever, whilft acting, he can con- 
fider himfelf as an inftrument of the Deity.’ Heraclitus. 

‘ Aman knows enough for his happinefs, if he knows and go- 
verns himfelf.’ Idem. 

* To have begun well, is to have done fomething, but not much. 

Socrates. 

‘ He who firft diftinguifhed ufefulnefs from juftice, was a deteft- 
able man.’ Idem. 

‘ There is no true friendfhip between two bad men, nor between 
a good and a bad one.’ Idem. 

* There are fordid occupations that muft be declined; as de- 
grading the foul.’ Idem. 

‘ ‘There are more men ruined than deftroyed by war.’ _— Antift. 

So many more, that were all the evils of warto be caft up, the 

Jofs of lives, however dreadful, would hardly amount to one 
tenth part of the whole. 

€ Contult the eye of thy enemy, for he will firft perceive thy fault." 

© One of the moft important and moft difficult arts is to uxleara 
vice.” Antifthenes. 

* Ufe great perfonages like fire, always keeping at a proper dif- 
tance.” Diogenes. 

‘ They who keep an accurate account of al! the days of their 


lives, may exactly know how long they have lived.” Seneca. 
« Melancholy tempers ought to avoid folitude as a place where 
forrow is digging their grave.’ Idem. 


‘ Heis truly generous who benefits an ungrateful man.’ Idem. 

‘ The paft and the future may be alike delightful to us ; that by 
remembrance, this by hope.’ Idem. 

One of the privileges of virtue. 


¢ Cato 
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* Cato lived happy without Fortune, and Socrates, in fpite of her 
died contented.” Seneca. : 

¢ Happy the man who acquires the praifes and favour of man- 
kind ; for whatever depends on the will of others, is hazardous 
and uncertain *.’ Odin. 

_ Non arridet. Carrige et lege meo periculo : 

Happy the man who deferves weil of mankind; for though his 
merits may be flighted or forgotten by men, they wiil not be 
loft while there is a confcience and a Supreme Being. 

* It is better to havea fon late than never: we rarely fee monu- 
ments raifed on the tombs of the dead by other hands than thofe of 
their fons.’ Idem. 

A curious encouragement this for Gothic bachelors of old to 

marry ! ; 

‘ There is not a more cruel diftemper than difcontent with one’s 
own fituation.” Idem. 

Unfortunately it is a very common and an infectious one too. 

‘ Never tell your afflictions to a bad man; for he will afford you 
no relief.” Idem. 

Nay, he may poffibly improve the intelligence to your deftruction, 
if he fancies any advantage to himfelf in it. Yet though 
Odin’s advice is well meant, it is fometimes ufelefs, and often 
impracticable. An afflicted perfon is not always fufpicious: 
and it is often on thefe very occafions that bad men drop the 
maik. 

¢ He is wife who learns fomething of every man.” Aben-Ezra. 

No man, indeed, is fo vicious as to afford no leflon of virtue, 
nor any book fo indifferent as to yield no inftruction. The 
difficulty and merit is to read men and books, cum grano falis. 

cA all aan never learns well, and an irafcible man is al- 
ways a bad teacher.” Aben-Ezra. 

‘ Before you judge of aman, put yourfelf in his place, and al- 
ways begin with fuppofisg him innocent.’ — Idem. 

‘ He who converfes with mankind, will become better by it.’ 

Idem. 

Better or worfe, according to his own character, and that of his 
company. | 

‘ A nation is more powerful by virtue, than by fire and water. 
I never faw a people perifh who took virtue for their fupport.’ 

Confucius, 

‘ Endeavour to prevent crimes, and you will diminifh the tafk of 
punifhing them.’ Idem. 

‘ Love mankind in general, but cherifh virtuous men, Forget 
injuries; but never forget benefits. Idem. 

‘ I have feen men unfit for learning: but I have never feen any 


man incapable of virtue * Idem. 
Becaufe Providence defigned afcendency for few, and happinefs 
to all. 
‘ Between life and death thou art but a tranfient fhadow.’ 


Saadi. 
* At prefent thou dreameft, but thou fhalt awake.° Idem. 
* Be not feduced by numbers; one day thou fhalt fland an ap- 
{wer fingly.” | Idem. 





* Heureux celui qui s‘attire la louange et la bienveillance des 
hommes ; car tout ce qui depend de la volonté des autres eft ha- 
fardeux et incertain. 
| X 3 * Joy 
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¢ Joy will arrive if you wait; repentance will overtake your 
hatte. Saadi. 

Sometimes the reverfe will hold good. The maxim is not explicit 

enough. 

¢ The ignorant is an orphan.” Idem. 

And often miferably ufed by his guardians. 

« A benefit perifhes by the filence of an ungrateful man.’ Idem, 

No! it is recorded elfewhere. 

¢ That man only is unhappy who dies before he repents.’ Idem, 

Out of refpeét for fo many venerable names, and for our readers, 
we have feleted feveral of the beft, and a few indifferent, but none 
of the worft fentences. Several are indifferently chofen and tranf- 
Jated, and many are incorrectly printed. 


recmairs vara aes = 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


; Voltarii Henriados, Edita Nova, Latinis Verfbus et Gallicis. 
"2. dedicat Sereniffimo Potentif. Princ. Ele@. Palatino, Carolo ‘Theo- 
dor o, Calctus Cappavallis, ex aule Palatine ferwitio. Biponti. 

ies is not very eafy to guefs the reafon by which Mr. de Caux 

Cappeval may have been induced to tranflate Voltaire’s Hen- 
riehe into Latin hexameters. Was the tedious and almoft im- 
practicable tafk intended for a compliment to the poet, who is 
known to entertain, in general, but a very indifferent idea of 
modern Latinifm ; or to fpread or infure the reputation of an ori- 
ginal fo long known all over Europe, and which will certainly out- 
jive all its tranflations ? 

The etlemtia!l difference between the genius of the Latin and the 
French tongues, between the tafte of Virgil and that of Voltaire, 
and the very nature of the fubjeét, feem to counteraét and fruftrate 
fuch an attempt. La Ligue we find here tranflated federa; the 
French names partly difouifed, as Pardalanus, Trimulus, Cater (La 
Chatre) Sulliades, Henriades, Mayenides, Foyofiades, Lefdigurides, Gu- 
fades, &c. partly lett unaltered, as Brifac, Canillac, Rejnel, &c. 

Even thole readers who are beft acquainted with the Latin claffics, 
may often find it neceflary to look into the French original for the 
fenfe of the Latin verfion. 

fEterni pedibus verum cum pace quiefcit. 

La verité réfide aux pieds de I’ eternel. 

Atque favet natura parens, artefque laborant. 
Oz TRIOMPHENT les arts, ox fe plait la nature. 
Odi vulgus izers, vellemque repofcere poenas. 
Fe hais, je veux punir des peuples ODIEUX. 
Certum eft infandos hoftes profternere dextra ; 
Fe veux par VOTRE bras vaincre mes ennemts. 


Nangis, Sulliades, Crillo quoque, Martis Alumni, 
Quos deteftatur cceloque rebellio tollit. 

Sully, Nangis, Crillon, ces ennemis du crime, 

Que la Ligue detefie, et que la Ligue eftime. 

On the other hand, there are perhaps as many inftances where 
the fpirit of the Latin ‘verfion appears at leaft equal to that of the 
French poem; yet in general the number both of its beauties and 
blemifhes bears but a fmall proportion to the mediocrity of the 
whole Latin tranflation, which has a dangerous neighbour in its 
original, 
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ma; Examen dela Poudre. Traduit del’ Italien (de M. d’Antoni) par 
M. le Vicomte de Flavigny. 8vo. (avec fig.) Amfterdam, Geneve, 
et Paris. 
The firft part of this phyfico-mathematical work treats of the 
properties of gunpowder ; the fecond, of its ftrength. 


15. DiGionnaire des Maurs. vo. Paris. 

A pamphlet of 153 pages, made up of an alphabetical feries of 
arbitrary definitions, and quaint, fine-fpun quibbles, by fome felf- 
fufficient manufacturer of wit, who, probably actuated by fome 
forebodings, profeffes beforehand his entire indifference for the judg- 
ment of the public, and *¢ fua fe virtute involvit.” 


16. Théatre du Prince Clenerzow Ruffle, traduit ex Francois par le 
Baron de Blening, Saxon. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
Containing eight fhort comedies in profe, defigned for the en- 
tertainment of private companies. The author pretends them to 
have been written by a Ruffian nobleman, who lived three years 
at Paris, and had a mind to paint the prefent character and man- 
ners of the French nation. 


17. Opufcules Poétiques et Philologiques de M. Tentry. 8vo. Paris, 


The beft of thefe poetical productions are the Temple cf Death, 
the Tombs, and the Ruins: the others, however, are by ndjMmeans 
deftitute of merit. 


18. Les Tableaux, fuivis de ['Hiftoire de Madame de Syane et le Comte 
de Mancy. Paris. 


Fourteen very pi€ture(que and fentimental defcriptions propofed 


to artifts. 
19. Ma Philofophie. %vo. Paris, 


Mr. Dorat introduces his poetical philofophy by fome droll re- 
fiections on the difputes reigning on the French Parnaffus, and on 
the critics, by whom he had been cenfured: and then favours us 
with his maxims of life, 

* Dans l’avenir dés qu’on fe jette, 
On fait un larcin au préfent, 
Songeons, lorfque le jour commence, 
A V’embellir jufqu’ a Ja fin; 

Gardons todjours une efpérance, 
Pour l’oppofer au.noir chagrin, 
Pour les revers un front ferein, 
Pour l’inftant une jouiflance, 
Un defir pour le Iendemain.’ 


Tt is a pity that the praétice of fuch a philofophy fhould be neither 
as eafy nor as harmlefs as its verfification. 


20. Cours de Géométrie-pratique, d’ArchiteGure Militaire, de Perfpece 
tive et de Payfage, avec un Didionnaire des termes d’ ArchiteG@ure, 
dirigés rélativement aux Connoiffances effentielles que doivent avoir dans 
ces quatre premiers Genres d’Etude du deffix les jeunes Gentilhommes 
deftinés al Etat Militaire, par C, Dupuis, Profeffeur d’ Architefture a 
Verfailles, &c. 4to. (with 14 cuts.) Paris, 

Plain and concife elements, methodically digefted, and illuftrated 
with the necefiary figures, neatly engraved, 


x 4 23. Fours 
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21. Fournal d'un Voyage de Conftantinople en Pologne, fait a la fuite 
de M. Porter, Ambaffadeur d'Angleterre, par le P. Jofeph Bof- 
cowich, ¥. eu 1762. 12m0. Lufanne. 


Father Bofcowich appears in this fhort performance a fenfible tra- 
veller, and a diligent obferver. From ananecdote of his, the ex- 
ecution of criminals feems in Turkey to afford a very lucrative jobb 
to the officers of police; fince one of them ferioufly complained 
in his prefence of there happening fo few highway robberies within 
his diftrict, that in four years he could get no more than five rob- 
bers hanged. Had the zealous muiflulman been ftationed about 
Paris or London, he might have had the fatisfaction of hanging 
ten times the number. 


22. Examen Chymique des Pommes de Terre, dans lequel on traite des 
Parties conflituantes du Blé. Par M. Parmentier, Apothicaire Major 
de l’Hotel Royal des Invalides. 12mo. Paris. : 


23. Mémoire qui aremporté le Prix des Arts, au Fugement del Académie 
de Befancon, fur les Végétaux qui pourroient fuppléer en Tems de di- 
fette a ceaux qu'on emplote communément @ la Nourriture des Hommes, 
et fur leur Preparation. 12mo. Paris. 


Thefe two excellent performances have, like feveral other at- 
tempts, been occafioned by the dearth and famine with which fo 
many countries have of late been afflicted: they contain many ufe- 
ful experiments, fome of them new, and have been warmly recom- 
mended by the faculty of phyfic at Paris, 


24. Chymie Experimentale et Raifonnée. Par M. Baumé, Maitre Apo- 
thicaire de Paris, Démonfirateur en Chymie, et del’ Acad. Royale des 
Sciences 3 vols. 8v0. avec figures. Paris. 


This work, we are aflured, exhibits a variety of very interefting 
difguifitions, and new experiments. 


25. Culture des Abeilles on Méthode expérimentale et raifonnée fur les 
Moyens de tirer parti des Abeilles, par une Conftrudtion de Ruches mieux 
afforties a leur Inftind, avec une Differtation fur l' Origine de la Cire. 
Par M. Duches, Chapelain de Remaulen, Canton de Fribourg en 
Suifle. 1270. Vevey, et Paris. 


This ufeful and agreeable branch of rural economy has by the 
teverend author of this volume been confidered with great attention, 
and treated at large with a perfpicuity adapted to the plaineft un- 
derftandings 


26. Hiftoire de Tacite, en Latin et en Francois, avec des Notes fur le 
Texte. Par J. H. Dotteville, de /’Oratoire. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 


The French had, for along time, feveral tranflations of Tacitus, 
which only proved the difficulty of naturalizing that excellent writer 
in their language, till the late abbé de la Bletterie gave them a good 
tranflation of the reign of Tiberius, the life of Agricola, and the 
defcription of the ancient Germans; and M. d’Alembert obliged 
them by a judicious choice, and an excellent tranflation of his 
fineft paflages. 

The reverend father Dotteville has fuccefsfully endeavoured to 
approach his original, by imitating the precifion of M. d’Alem- 
bert, without either copying or avoiding the expreflions of his 
predeceffor. 
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249. Maniére fare et facile de traiter les‘ Maladies Vénériennes. Par... 
J. Gardane, Dodfeur Regent de la Faculté de Médécine, de Paris, 
Médecin de Montpellier, Cenfeur Royal, &c. Approuvée par la Fa- 
culté de Médécine de Paris, et publice par Ordre du Gouvernement, 
12m0. Paris. : 

As there are few diforders more fatal to individuals and to civil 
fociety than venereal difeafe, it was in the lieutenant of the police 
at Paris a very charitable. and patriotic intention to procure for 
the venereal patients a fpeedy, fimple, eafy, radical cure, fo cheap 
as to be within the reach of the pooreft, and abfolutely gratuitous 
for children. : ' 

For this purpofe he has recommended the choice of remedies, 
and the method of cure to Dr. Gardane, who, by his own expe- 
rience, by the advice of excellent phyficians, and chiefly by the 
approbation of the Parifian faculty of phyfic, has been determined 
to fix upon the remedies and method defcribed with plainnefs, per- 
{picuity and concifenefs in this pamphlet, where all his prefcrip- 
tions, fifreen in number, and the very. moderate price of each, 
have been inferted. 

He has had the fatisfaction of feeing the benevolent views of the 
magiftrate, and his own remedies, and curative method, already 
adopted by the intendants of many provinces of France. 


2%. Reflexions Philofophiques fur le Syftéme dela Nature. Par M. Hol- 
‘Jand. 2 wols. 12mo. Paris. 
Another folid confutation of a work famous only for its abfur- 
dities, inconfiftencies, and impiety. 


29. Problema de Anno Nativitatis Chrifti, ubi occafonem offerente ve- 
tere Herodis Antipz nummo, in Numophylacio Clementis XIV. P.O. 
M. Affervato, demonfiratur Chriftum xzatum effe Anno VIII. ante 
fEram Vulgarem, contra veteres omnes et recentiores Chronologos. 
Aufiore P. Dominico Magnan, ordinis Minor. Prefbytere, &c. &c. 
8vo. Romzx. (with 7 cuts.) 


The method obferved by this very Jearned and fagacious chro- 
nologer and critic is ftriétly geometrical. He begins with axioms, 
definitions, and poftulata, before he proceeds to his fundamental 
propofitions. His work is terminated by a chronological canon 
from the goth year before the common era, to the goth year 
after the fame zra. The feven plates prefixed to the volume, ex- 
hibit the ancient medals referred to. It is to be wifhed that this 
profound chronologer may fettle the year of Chrift’s death in the 
fame convincing and fatisfa€tory manner. 


30. An Account of the Coaft of Guinea, by Lewis Ferdinand Roemer, 
with a Preface by Dr. Eric Pontoppidan. Tranflated from the Da- 
nifh, with Cuts. 8vo. Copenhagen and Leipzig. (German.) 


The account of the fituation of the coaft of Guinea, of the re- 
ligion and manners of the negroes, the flave, gold, and ivory trade, 
and the fettlements of the Danes, the Dutch, and the Englith among 
them, is given by an eye-witnefs, and may be confidered as au- 
thentic. ; 

The indignities and horrors attending the flave-trade, are here 
circumftantially related with perfe&t indifference and infenfibility. 
But what is ftill more fcandalous and provoking, is the weaknefs 
of 2 right rev. bifhop, who, indeed, in his preface, confeffes that 
traffic to be in more than one refpect apt to raife fcruples of con- 
fcience, 
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fcience, yet attempts to foothe them, and to palliate their objects 
by futile pretences fit only to add.infult to cruelty. 

The book is very deficient as to order and perfpicuity, indiffe- 
rently tranflated, and {warms with errata. 


31. L’Art du Fabriquant d’Etoffes de Soie. Prémiére et feconde S?c- 
tions, contenant le Devidage des Soies teintes, et l'Ourdiffage des 
Chaines. Par M Paulet, Defnateur et Fabriquaut en Etoffes de 
Soie de la Ville de Nimes. Folio (with 35 plates.) Paris. 


This defcription of filk manufactures has been approved as very 
methodical and well written. The preface contains the biftory of 
the invention of filk; the time of its introduction into Europe; 
the progrefs of the arts occafioned bY it; the rife of the French 
filk manufactures, &c. The introduction gives a fhort but fatif- 
fatory account of the culture of mulberry-trees in France; of 
filk-worms ; and begins with this juft and ftriking reflexion: 

‘ Who would think that the art of raifing the firft artifts of our 
juxury is in the hands of people, who fcarcely earn a fcanty fup- 
port by it. And why has not my velvet fuit procured fomewhat 
more than bread to fo many poor people who have been employed 
on it, before it came to fet off my little merit to the eyes of per- 
fens who have as little merit as myfelf.’ 


32. Reflexions fur les Cométes qui peuvent approcher dela Terre. Par 
M. dela Lande. 4fo. Paris. 


This celebrated aftronomer had employed ‘-himfelf on a work 
concerning comets, and communicated the refult of his calcula- 
tions to fome of his friends: they were foon propagated with great 
and ftrange additions, and fpread a panic both at Paris and in the 
provinces; which induced M, de la Lande inftantly to abftraét and 

ublith thefe reflexions from a memoire intended for the Academy 
of Sciences, in order to calm the fears of the public. 


33. Traité du Rakitis, ou Art de redreffer les Enfans Contrefaits. Par 
M. le Vacher de Ja Feutrie, Dodétewr en Médécine de bUniverfité de 
Caén, ct Doeur Regent en la méme Faculté de VUniverfité de Paris, 


(with 5 cuts.) Svo. Paris. 
A work very interefting for its obje&, and highly commendable 
by its execution.. 
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PO EFT 'R i. 


34. Simplicity: or Dometic Poems. ato. 25. Dodfley. 
Hefe three poems, the fubjeés of which are Morning, Noon, 
and Evening, have been profeffedly written to ridicule Sim- 

plicity in poetical compofitions. We are of opinion, however, 
that the author puts too large a conftruétion upon the fenfe of 
thofe writers whofe authority he produces in favour of fuch a 
fimplicity as is entirely deftitute of ornament. Should this not 
be the cafe, we hope at leaft that the picture of domefiic life, 
as delineated in thefe /imple poems, will prove fufficient to ex- 


plode fo difgufting an idea of poetical beauty. 


35° Lunti- 
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35» Anti-Pantheon : or Verfes occaftoned on reading a late Publica- 
| tion, called, The Pantheon. 4t0. 15. aBE- : 

The author here cenfures the condu& of thofe fatyrifts wha 
aim their invegtives againft perfons rather than vice, and there- 
fore can never be ferviceable to morality. We approve of the 
reprehenfion, and only with that it had heen enforced by more 
re{pectable poetical talents. 


36. The Phyficians. A Satire. With other Poems. To which is 
- added, A Specimen of an Enquiry concerning the Mind. vo. 
1s. 64. Bladon. 

The affelation and grimace of the faculty have been fo of- 
ten expofed to ridicule, that we fcarcely can expe& any new 
ftrokes of general fatire on thofe fubjects. The poems before 
us, however, may be confidered as in fome degree laughable. 
With refpe& to the annexed metaphyfical fpecimen, we fhall 
only obferve that the firft propofition, which is produced to 
prove that the mind is extended, is founded upon a conclufion 
by no means refulting from the premifes ; and as this principle 
is the bafis of much of the reafoning which the author has 
adopted, his fcholaftic fabric muft of confequence fall to the 
ground. 

37. The Triumphs of Britannia. 4 Poem. Humbly inferibed to 
George Robert Fitzgerald, E/g. 4f0. 25. Snagg. 

Under an ironical title we are here prefented with an unfa- 
yourable reprefentation of the chara¢ter of feveral perfons of 
eminence, The portraits, as frequently happens in poetical de- 
{cription, are more glaring than juft; and with refpect to fenti- 
ment, it is obfervable, that the author fometimes becomes fo 
obfcure as to elude our comprehenfion. The following couplet 
is Of this kind. 

* For party’s biafs let fedition fight, 
And toil at that which never can be bright.’ 


38. City Patrotifm Difplayed: A Poem. Addriffid to the righ 
bon. Frederick Lord North. gto. 1s. WDixwell. a 

The veil of poor patriotifm is now become fo tattered b 
frequent ufe, that all the prudifh airs which the lady praétifes, 
are infufficient to remove the fufpicion of her being a moft ve- 
nal and abandoned proftitate. She is here exhibited to public 
view in a middling ftrain of poetry. 

P O.b fF. 4.2. A ee 
39. The Votes and Proceedings of the Freebalders and other Inhabi- 
~ tants of the Town of Botton, in Town-Meeting afembled, ae 

cording to Law. Publifbed by Order of the Town, &C. 80-0 

1s. Wilkie. 

The hiflory of affairs at Bofton is fo well known to the pub- 
lic that it would be fuperfuous to deliver any account of the re. 
cital in this publication, We hall therefore only exprefs a wifh, 
that the difcontents in that part of our American dominions 


were totally appeafed. 
| 40. Tée 
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40. The Letters of Junior to Lord North, with Two additional 
Letters on the Di/miffion of the Cuftom-boufe Officers. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Woodmafon. 

In thefe letters, which were originally publifhed in a Newf- 
paper, complaint is made of the unjuftifiable practices of cuftom- 
oufe officers. There is much reafon for admitting the general 
charge to be well founded ; but the author has chiefly contented 
himfelf with declamation, where he ought rather to have given 

a particular detail of the alledged abufes. 


VMEDICAL 
41. Obferwationes de Antiminio ejufque Ufa in Morbis curandis. 
Auéctore Gulielmo Saunders, M.D. et Nofocomii a Thom. 
Guy, <Armiger, inflituti, Medico. 8vo. 18.6d. Whifton. 
After premifing fo much of the natoral and chemical hiftory 
of antimony as is more immediately conneéted with its pharma- 
ceutical treatment, Dr. Saunders here proceeds to enquire into 
the virtues of that medicine, and by what method it may be 
beft prepared for effecting the cure of difeafes. ‘The author 
has not made any new obfervations on the fubjeé, but as the 
treatife contains a fucciné& account of the feveral modes of ac- 
tion in which the force of antimony is exerted, it may be ac- 
ceptable to medical readers. | 
42+ Medical and Philofophical Commentaries. By a Society in Edin- 
burgh, Vol. I. Part I, 8vo. 1s.6d. Murray. 


In this work, it is intended to deliver, quarterly, a concife 
account of all the difcoveries and improvements which {hall be 
made or propofed in medicine, or the fciences moft intimately 
connected with it ; which is to be compiled from the tranfactions 
of focieties, the writings of private perfons, or the correfpond- 
ence of the editors.- lf compiled with judgment, this work 
may be ufeful to the faculty; but it is improperly diftinguifhed 
by the title of Commentaries. 


43- Some ufiful Hints and friendly Admonitions to young Surgeons, 
on the Pra&ice of Midwifery. By John Gibfon, Surgeon. 120. 
1s. Colchefter. 

We cannot here perceive a fingle hint or admonition which 
has not been repeatedly inculcated by every writer on the fub- 
je&. It is probable, therefore, that Mr. Gibfon’s fole motive 
to this publication, was to inform the public, that out of near 
2000 women whom he‘has delivered, he has loft only three. 
Admitting this faé&t, if we cannot commend him as an author, 
we may certainly congratulate him on his extraordinary fuccefs 


in praétice. 

YDIVINIT Y. 

44- The Englith Preacher: or, Sermons on the principal Subjeds 
of Religion and Morality, fele&ed, revifed, and abridged from 
warious Authors. Three Vols. 12m0. gs. fewed. Johnfon. 
The authors, whofe difcourfes are publifhed in this colleétion, 


are, Tillotfon, Clarke, Hoadly, Atterbury, Balguy, Smal- 
ridges 
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ridge, Butler, Herring, Hutton, Waterland, Denne, Fother- 
gill, Gough, Trebeck, Holland, Abernethy, Fofler, Bourn, 
Tidcombe, Hayley, Batty, Evans, Grove. 

The learned reader will obferve, that in this lift of divines, 
there are authors of different perfuafions, and very different abi- 
lities. ‘The compiler, Mr. Enfield, has corregted and abridged 
fome of thefe difcourfes. 


45. The Nature and Extent of Indufiry, a Sermon, preached before 
bis Grace, Frederick, Archbifoop of Canterbury, the 4th of 
July, 1773. Jn the Parifo Church of Shiplake, in Oxford- 
fhire. By James Granger, Vicar. 8vo. 6d. Davies. 


It has been frequently obferved, that idlenefs is the root of 
all evil. Nothing therefore, one might imagine, could be 
more feafonable than a fermon upon induftry. But the misfor- 
tune is, idle people feldom read; and if they do read, they 
feldem refle&t. In thefe cafes preaching to them, is like preach- 
ing to pofts and ftatues.—Our author, having confidered the 
nature of this epidemical complaint, and the inattention of 
mankind to every thing which requires the exertion of their 
faculties, infcribes his difcourfe to his parifhioners in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ To the inhabitants of the parifh of Shipiake, 
who negleét the fervice of the church, and fpend the fabbath 
in the worft kind of idlens/s, this plain fermon, which they 
never beard, and probably will zever read, is infcribed by their 
fincere well-wither and faithful minifter, James Granger.’ 

From this infcription the reader may probably conclude, that 
the fermon itfelf is written in the fame fatirical ftrain. ,But 
this is not the cafe: it is a ferious, fenfible, and ufeful difcourfe, 
fhewing the nature and reafonablenefs of induftry, and the ex- 
tent of it, as it regards all orders and degrees of men, fromthe 
king to the loweft of his dubjeds. 

‘ The gentleman who lives independent of any profeffion, 
who poffeffes a fortune which is the entire acquifition of his an- 
ceftors, muft not think that he came into the world to be an 
idle fpe€tator, or what is much worfe, to have no regard to any 
thing but pleafure and diffipation. No; he hasa partto a¢t 
in the fight of mankind: every eye is turned upon him to ob. 
ferve his virtues or mark his vices, He has various refine- 
ments and crnamental qualities to attain, to diftinguifh himfe!lf 
from the vulgar; to bea fhin'ng example to thofe who are be- 
neath him, and to gain the efteem of fuch as are above him ; 
to acquire feveral virtues which are effential to his chara&er; 
particularly generofity, courtefy, and humility; to know the 
right ufe of wealth and power, and how to fuit his behaviour 
to the different ranks of mankind; and by a juft and well 
adapted complaifance to accommodate himfelf to their feveral 
difpofitions; and above all, to know that great fecret, which is 
too little known, how to maintain at once the character of the 
gentleman and the chriftian, vs , 
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¢ In fhort, there are fo many qualifications requifite to form 
a gentleman, in order to a general reputation, that, though hé 
be called to no ¢mployment in the church or: ftate, he will find 
no {mall work upon his hands to acquire and maintain the chda- 
racter of an honeft, generous, and worthy man.’ 

It may not perliaps be unneceffary to inform fome of our rea- 
ders, that this writer is the author of an excellent work, well 
known to the public, intitled, A Biographical Hiftory of Eng- 
Jand, publifhed in 1769; a fecond edition of which, very much 
improved, is now in the prefs. 


46. A Prefent for your Neighbour; or, the Right Knowledge of 
God, and of Our/elves: cpencd ina plain, praical, and expé- 
rimental Manner. By Richard Hill, £/g. 12m. 4d. Dilly. 


Tlie ultimate fcope and tendency of this tract is to inculcate 
thefe points ; 

« That every one is a finner and a tranfgreflor in God’s ac- 
count, who has ever broken the law, yea, but for once; that; 
as a finner, he is liable to all the curfes and vengeance of him, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and who will by 
no means clear the guilty’; and ‘ that Chrift has paid all the 
debt, which was due to law and juftice.’ 

The author proceeds in this manner: ‘ are thy fins very great, 
very many, againft light, againft confcience ? Haft thou been 
guilty of grofs, aggravated, and repeated backilidings fince thy 
converfion? And doft thou fay, that fin hath utterly ruined thy 
foul? Be it fo; Chrift hath utterly ruined that which hath 
ruined thee; for he hath made a full end of fin; yea, he hath 
quite put it away by the facrifice of himfelf; infomuch that 
every particular believer in Chrift, even the pooreft, weakett 
creature, that doubts whether he has any faith at all, may take 
up the words of St. Paul, and fay, O death; where is thy 

ing, &c.’ 

This is the fum and fubftance of all the methodiftical cant 
which is preached in this metropolis from the Lock chapel to 
Moorfields. According to the reprefentation of thefe people, 
whatever they may pretend when preffed by unfavourable con¢ 
fequences, all human endeavours, all good works, are unne- 
ceflary: the finner is righteous by the righteoufnefs of Chrift; 
and the following very awfu! declaration ftands for nothing: Jf 
thou wilt enter into lif, keep the commandments, Mat. xix. 17. 


47. An awful Appeal from the Clergy to the Laity: with a Sting 
in the Tail, for the Benefit of Drones that never hada Sting : 
and for them only. By Nathan Walker.. Svs. 2¢. Bladon. 


No obje& of criticifm, the author infane. 


48. More Work for the Predefinarian; or, the abfelute Predefti- 
narian abfolutely diffedied by the Sword of the Spirit, By Na- 
than Walker. Swo. 15. 6d. Biladon. 


See the foregoing article. 
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MISCELLANEOWS. 


/ 49° The Socratic’ Sy/fem of Morals, as delivered in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. 80. 6¢. Rivington. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia have been generally confidered as a 
collection of detached pieces on interefting fubjeéts, but this 
author affects to difcover in them a connetted fyftem of morality, 
delivered under the three heads of duty towards God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourfelves. Whatever real foundation there may be 
for this remark, the opinion is certainly not fwpported by the 
cafual manner in which the converfations of Socrates appear to 
have been introduced. 


/ 50. A Letter to Sir John Fielding, Kat occafoned by bis extras 











ordinary Requeft to Mr Garrick for a Suppreffiion of the Beggar's 
Opera. To which is added a Pofifcript to D. Garrick, Eg. By 
William Avguftus Miles. Sve. 15. Bell. . 


To afeertain the real effects of dramatic reprefentations on 
the morals of the people, is a fubjeét which requires the moft 
candid and difpaffionate enquiry. But there is fo much malig- 
nity and injurious abufe in this letter, that we cannot confider 
the author in a proper temper for fuch an inveftigation, The 
poftfcript to Mr. Garrick contains little more than a recapitu- 
lation of the inveétives againft Sir John Fielding, 


51. The Rat-Trapy dedicated to the right hon. Lord Mansfield, 
Chief Fuftice of England ; addrefd to Sir John Fielding, Kut. 
By Robert Holloway, Gent. 8vo. 25. 6d. Allen. 


On preceding occafions, Mr. Holloway has appeared before 
us in the capacity of @ writer who devotes his attention to the 
reformation of public abufes. After paying Sir John Fielding 
the tribute of approbation, which fo refpectable a magiftrate 
deferves, Mr. Holloway endeavours to expofe the malverfations 
of trading juftices, which he affirms to be enormous, and of a 
nature the moft prejudicial and dangerous to the community. 
It is certain that the difcretionary power tolerated in thofe mae 
giftrates, ought to be entrufted only to men of the moft un- 
exceptionable charafter. How far the Middlefex juftices, Sir 
John Fielding and a few others excepted, fall under this de- 
fcription, is not our bufinefs to enquire; and we can therefore 
only fay, that if any of the worfhipful quorum 1s fueh as Mr. 
Ho!loway defcribes, the infamous culprit ought to be expelled 
from a bench of juftice, as the peft and difgrace of fociety. 


f 52. A Litter to the Clergy of the County of Norfolk, i which they 
Neceffity for the Abolition of Tithes is plainly proved, and thd 
Propriety of other Plans is ful'y evinced. By xo Tith.-Gathertr. 
6¢. Norwich. 

The Anti-Titheans (if we may be allowed the expreffion) who 
may expect to find in this pamphlet arguments for depriving the 
parfon of his tithe will certainly be difappointed ; the writer's 


proof of the neceffity for the abolition of tithes being ironical. 
We 
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We cannot acquit this author of a malicious intention in treat. 
ing his fubjeét in fuch a manner, for as the tenor’ of the title- 


page will induce fome of the fox-hunting "fquires, and their 


wealthy tenants to read the pamphlet, he muft have, forefeen that 
thefe will be puzzled to find out whether he be in jeft or in ear- 
neft ; and not chufing to apply for information on this fubjeé& to 
the parfon of the parifh, will probably beftow a hearty curfe on 
the author for caufing them to employ their time to no purpofe, 
His want of politenefs towards the farmer’s daughters is alfo 
blameable, and thofe young /adies will not readily forgive him for 
the manner in which he has mentioned their genteel accomplifh- 
ments. 

This writer looks no higher for the clergy’s right to tithes 
than to the law of the Jand, ‘ by which,’ he fays, ‘ they have as 
great a right to their tithes, as the layman has to his eftate.’ 

He proceeds to confider the objections made againft the pre- 
fent mode of payingthem. ‘The firft, andindeed the moft plau- 
fible is * That as tithes fometimes occafion difputes between the 
re€tor or vicar and his parifhioners, they diminifh the refpect 
due to the clergy, and leffen their power of doing good.’ Thefe 
difputes, he fays, truly, are occafioned by the acceptance of a 
compofition in lieu of tithes, and therefore if any argument be 
deduced from hence for the abolition of tithes, it cannot be drawn 
from the wifdom of the clergy in ftri€tly demanding all that is 
their due, but from their folly in benevolently accepting a part 
inftead of the whole.’ 

Another is, ‘ that tithes are a great difcouragement to agri- 
culture.’ For a refutation of which he refers to the prefent flou- 
rifhing ftate of agriculture in this kingdom. 

A third is ‘ that tithes are the caufe of the prefent exorbitant 
price of provifions,’ but the rife of tithes he infifts was not the 
caufe but the effect of the dearnefs of provifions. He humour- 
oufly allows, however, that this objection has fome weight, for 
had not the reétors and vicars raifed their tithes, they could not 
have eaten ; and allowing fix children to each, had fo many keen 
appetites been loft, there muft have been fuch a diminution in 
the confumption of provifions, that the price thereof would cer- 
tainly have been confiderably reduced. 

In confidering the plans propofed for paying the clergy by other 
modes, he makes it appear, in his ferio-comic way of reafoning, 
that none of them would be advantageous either to thofe who 
receive tithes, or to thofe who paythem. We have not room to 
quote his reafoning on this fubjeét, but refer our readers to his 
pamphlet, which may afford entertainment even to thofe whe 
are no way interefted in the fubject treated of. 


ps 
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